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New Woodworking 
Machinery 



A Selection of Items from the Los Angeles Show 


Christmas in September! With more 
than 300,000 square feel of the latest in 
woodworking machines, hardware and ac¬ 
cessories, the Woodworking Machinery 
show was a woodworker’s delight. Aisle 
after aisle of nifty machines which 
automatically cut a dozen cabinet doors in 
a single pass, programmed finish spraying 
systems, edge banders and more—the 
show had enough to make any small pro¬ 
duction woodworker green with envy. Of 
course, the five- and six-figure price tags 
on some of these machines might make the 
woodworker a little green around the gills 
as well. 

Perhaps less obvious than these 
monsters, but impressive nonetheless, 
were a wide range of tools and accessories 
designed to facilitate and improve limited 
production and individual woodworking. 


by Charles Harris 


Ibble Saw Accessories 

Large production table saws are often 
equipped with a power feed machanism 
which prolongs tool and blade life, reduces 
waste, provides a more accurate and 
reproducible cut, and (properly used) 
decreases the chance of injury. But until 
now, a power feed machanism was so 
heavy that only the largest saws were 
solidly built and heavy enough to support 
the weight of the feeder. 


Now Rockwell has produced a light¬ 
weight (44 lb*)i inexpensive power feed at¬ 
tachment for their popular Unisaw and 
other 3 HP table saws. The feed rate varies 
from 20-90 feet per minute, and the height 
adjusts up to 1 5/8 Single phase wiring 
simplifies installation. The Unifeeder also 
fits shapers, when combined with an op¬ 
tional accessory kit. 


Rockwell's Unifeeder (TM) brings pouf r feed 
into the small shop. 
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The anodized black guide of Rockwell's new 
Unifence {TM) slides forward and backward. 
Handli ng both large and small pieces. 


Earlier this year Rockwell introduced 
their Unifence (TM), a high-precision saw 
guide for their Unisaw. (This new product 
is similar to the Biesemeyer T-Square 
discussed elsewhere in this issue of Pacific 
Mhodworker ) The fence stays square to the 
blade as it slides across the table, and locks 
with 1/64" accuracy with both English and 
metric scales. The extruded aluminum 
fence slides forward and backward through 
the locking mechanism; this feature helps 
eliminate kickback by reducing pinching, 
while allowing a full length fence for large 
panel cuts. For cutting laminates, the fence 
can be flipped on its side, so that it guides 
the core and not the veneer. The Unifence 
also fits Rockwell's 10 * tilting arbor bench 
saw and 10 w contractors saw. It will sup¬ 
port the Unifeeder when equiped with an 
optional adapter. Price of the Unifence is 
under $350, 




Black and Deckers Balm Grip orbital sander 
extracts dusts through six holes in the bottom of 
the sander 


A dust pick-up skirt surrounds the business end 
of Milwaukee's orbital sander. 



Dust-less Sanding 

Finish sanding produces quantities of 
fine sawdust, and preventing the spread of 
this dust in the shop always presents prob¬ 
lems. A couple of products displayed at the 
show provide different approaches to the 
dust problem. 

Milwaukee Electric Tool offers a Dust 
Pick Up Kit: a plastic skirt and dust bag 
which snap around their new 6014 orbital 
sander. The 12,000 orbit/min. sander 
features ball-bearing construction and a 4 
1/2 * x 11" sanding area. 

Black and Decker uses a different 
method to collect the dust from their 4010 
Palm Grip Finishing Sander, Six holes in 
the bottom of the sander extract the dust 
from the actual sanding surface. The 
12,000orbit/min. sander uses x k of a stan¬ 
dard piece of sandpaper; a template and 
punch included with the sander quickly 
provide the six holes in any standard paper. 
List price is $73, 
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The solid metal stop on Me ties radial arm sow 

gouge flips out of the way for longer cuts , 

Another Saw Guide 

It looks like woodworking manufac¬ 
turers have started listening to wood¬ 
workers, and begun producing a range of 
durable, high-precision cutting guides for 
table and radial arm saws. With a built-in 
measuring scale, always-square operation 
and quick resettabliiy, these saw guides 
decrease the time needed for the cut, and 
improve the accuracy. No wonder their 
popularity is growing. The latest entrant in 
the field is the Merles Manufacturing 
LG500 gauge for cut-off and radial arm- 
saws. A calibrated rod slides along a 
plastic guide fastened to the table top, 
while the stop rolls along the front 
aluminum fence on bearings. Flipping the 
rear lever locks the gauge as required. The 
stop also quickly flips out the way for other 
cuts. Contact Metres Manufacturing, 7330 
Ethel Avenue, North Hollywood, CA 
91605 or (213) 765-1490. 

Compressed air does the hard work of clamping 
with MBD's Porm-Pnuemaucpipe clamp. 



Clamps and Clamping 

Do you do a lot of clamping? All that 
twisting is tough on the arm by the end of 
the day, isn't it? If you have an air com¬ 
pressor, you can let it do the hard work, 
with the Porta-Pneumatic Bar Clamp. 
Hook your compressor up to the back of 
the clamp, then gently increase the 
pressure with the optional squeeze valve. 
When you remove the air supply, the 
clamp stays tight by means of an internal 
diaphragm. The Pneumatic clamp also 
comes in a band clamp model. List price 
for the basic clamp is $129, plus $29 for the 
air injector. Contact MBD Inc. PO Box 
8548, Grand Rapids, MI 49508 or (616) 
9574176. 


The A.H.Ott comer damp pulls two pieces of 
wood together, end to end . 


How do you pull two pieces of wood 
together, edge to edge? The Comer/Cross 
clamp from A.H.Ott is one answer. The 
high-quality (and heavy!) clamp has foam 
rubber jaw surfaces for the two side grips. 
Between is a ratchet mechanism strangely 
reminiscent of the VW bug tire jack. Just 
crank the jack handle, and the two pieces 
of wood slide together! Beautifully smooth 
and very solidly made, list price for this 
tool is $193 from International Wood¬ 
working Equipment, 11577 A Slater Ave. 
Fountain Grove, CA 92708 or (714) 
549-3446. 
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“Biscuit” Jointer 

Of the many ways to join two pieces of 
wood edge-to-edge, the “biscuit" jointer is 
one of the best. Traditional dowelling is 
time-consuming, and intolerant of tiny er¬ 
rors. The “biscuit” method is very fast, 
and allows some adjustment of the joint 
after final assembly. 

Elu’s DS 140 jointer and groover uses a 
.85 HP, 220v motor to turn a 4 n blade at 
about 7500 rpm. To use the jointer, set the 
fence for the thickness of wood used, rest 
the DS 140 against the wood and gently 
depress the motor housing. The blade ex¬ 
tends through the base plate, leaving a 
curved groove. Water based glue causes 
the beech “biscuits” to swell, firmly lock¬ 
ing the joint. 

The Jointer lists for $395 with case, and 
the biscuits sell for about three cents each. 
Contact Elu Corp., 9040 Dutton Drive, 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087 or (216) 425-3135, 


The Elu ''Biscuit "jointer dramatically reduces 
dowelling time. 



Is Craftsmanship Dead? 

Afier attending the show in Los Angeles, 
Martin Zschoche sent us the following 
reflections of a small shop woodworker. 

One can hardly attend such a 
phenomenal event without recalling “The 
Roar of the Greasepaint and the Smell of 
the Crowd,” a classic play about “show- 
business ” Indeed this Woodworking Fair 
was complete with bright lights and pretty 
girls. The technology was enough to bog¬ 
gle any mind and cause a small town wood¬ 
worker like myself to drool with envy at 
the capabilities packaged into highly com¬ 
puterized hardware. There were robots to 
do your painting and massive contraptions 
that would take any rough cut board and 
turn it into a fancy moulding or cabriole leg 
in a matter of seconds. Days of hand work 
were compressed into a mere fraction of 
the time. One man with one machine could 
out-produce any master craftsman a 
thousandfold. Frankly, I hadn't known that 
this type of equipment existed outside of a 
Buck Rogers version of woodworking. 

Besides machinery from around the 
world, not to be ignored were the supplies 


of fasteners, hardware, veneer and 
upholstery, all displayed in the most pro¬ 
fessional way. Once knocking out all the 
parts for your Queen Anne Highboy by the 
computerized method, it would be no 
problem to find high class polished brass 
hardware that would defy detection as 
copies. 

After the initial “country-boy” shock 
had worn off and I had become somewhat 
acclimatized to the rarefied air of the mass 
production world, I had to sit down for a 
moment and ponder what my own place 
was in the midst of all this carnival-like at¬ 
mosphere. Where was the woodworking 
craftsmanship and care to be found? 
Where was the master craftsman who 
poured his very life and soul into each and 
every piece he made? Certainly the 
machinery had been carefully crafted. Of 
that there was no doubt. But did it have a 
place in “real” woodworking, or , . , 
maybe it was / who no longer had a place 
in our advanced world of computers and 
mechanization? The world has changed so 
much from the days when all things were 
made by hand. There are more people and, 
therefore, more households than ever, all 
of whom legitimately are in need of fur¬ 


niture. If everything had to be made by old 
fashioned methods, admittedly, time and 
expense would be prohibitive. 

So, where is the Answer? Perhaps there 
are places for both of us—the big machines 
and the one man craftsman. Mass produc¬ 
tion woodwork does meet the needs of 
many people. But I feel computerized copy 
furniture can never equal the feet and spirit 
of handcraftsmanship. It may even be 
because of mass production work that we 
craftsmen still have a place. The contrast 
still shows up and those customers with the 
taste and ability to pay for the genuine 
article will grow weary of imitations. 
Stapled joints are a long way from handcut 
dovetails, and solid walnut is not even 
comparable to a walnut colored plastic 
coating over particleboard. 

Our greatest enemy in our continued 
struggle to maintain craftsmanship is 
discouragement when seeing how quickly 
a similar product can be made by a 
machine. There still is a valued virtue in 
long hours of tedious work and unique 
rewards available only to the few who try 
it. I was fascinated by the marvels of 
technology, but frankly, Fd rather do it 
myself. 
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The Lyon Flex Pblyval Universal Mortiser won a 
gold medal for best new technology in Lyon, 
France , 


Rockwell s Sawbuck combines the Junctions of a 
power miter box and a radial arm saw. 


Multi-Purpose Machines 

Universal woodworking machines of top 
quality attracted lots of woodworkers at the 
show. Among the noteworthy pieces of 
equipment was the Lyon Flex Polyval 
Universal Mortiser. Instantly inter¬ 
changeable heads chisel , chain saw or bore 
slots and mortises, with high precision, as 
the table slides into the stationary cutting 
instrument. A 3 HP motor provides plenty 
of cutting power. The machine sells for 
$5695 from International Woodworking 
Equipment, 11577 A Slater Ave., Fountain 
Grove, CA 92708 or (714) 549-3446. 


Contractor Power Tools 

Makita has added a new contractor 
grade table saw to their extensive power 
tool line. The Model 2708 saw sports a 12 
amp. 2 HP motor, holds an 8 1/4" blade, 
and weighs only 35 pounds. Both the saw 
fence and the miter adjustment lock 
quickly from the front of the saw. Sug¬ 
gested list price is $268. 

Rockwell’s new Sawbuck frame and 
trim saw also attracted much attention at 
the show. The Sawbuck combines many of 
the features of a radial arm saw with the 
quick, accurate adjustments of a power 
miter box. The 15 amp motor rides on two 
solid steel guides, above the work. The 
motor tilts for bevel cuts, and the entire 
head and grooved lower guide turn for 
miters. A large 20'' ring allows accurate 
miter cuts. The 8" blade will handle 2 n 
thick stock, as wide as 16" (in the 90 
degree position). The lightweight saw 
folds into a compact package, complete 
with wheels, for easy handling. 



Makita 5 contractor table saw features quick 
locking levers on both fence and bevel. 
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The cutting edge... 

Many years of industrial cutting tool 
experience now available to the professional 
woodworker as well. 

See your DML distributor for complete 
line of cutting tools. . ■ 



1350 S. 15th St., Louisville, Ky. 40210, (502) 587-6851 
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Reader Recommends Vicks 

Reading Andy Anderson’s letter re 
cracks in fingers dye to loss of oil working 
with wood: I’ve found rubbing in Vicks 
Vapo-Rub not only oils but seems to aid the 
healing process faster than lotions. 

Betty R. Truitt 
Mount Laguna. CA 

Georgian Found 
Calendar Helpful 

I picked up a couple issues of Pacific 
Woodworker while I was visiting Calif¬ 
ornia. Thanks to the information in your 
Calendar, I drove up to Mendocino for the 
woodworking shows and the school at Fort 
Bragg. It really made my trip to the West 
Coast, 

R,H. Grimes 
Atlanta, GA 


Letters ... 


Lumber Mill Wanted 

I have been able to obtain some Calif¬ 
ornia Walnut and need to find a lumber 
mill that will saw this timber into slabs and 
a few boards. Also, unless I can find a kiln 
that would dry the wood for me, I will of 
necessity have to air dry the lumber. 

Marvin Smith 
Castro Valley, CA 

Most commercial mills wont touch an 
individuals logs , because of the possible 
nails, bits offence and other metal which 
will destroy the sawmill's blades. The last 
mill that we know of catering to the in¬ 
dividual woodworker in the Bay area has 
ceased operations. Can any of our readers 
help find a portable mill or other 
assistance for Mr. Smith? See also Pacific 
Woodworker Issue 1 for plans for a solar 
drying kiln . 


Pacific Woodworker welcomes your 
comments t pro or con, about articles and 
information we publish. Send your letters 
to Editor, Pacific Woodworker, PO Box 
4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. Letters may 
be edited for publication. 


Where To Find OptiVisor 

I enjoyed William McMaster’s first col¬ 
umn (Pacific Woodworker Issue 15), I do 
mini-turnings, and I would like informa¬ 
tion on a source for OptiVisor as mention¬ 
ed in your column. 

Alec Yuill-Thomton 
San Francisco, CA 

McMaster Responds: OptiVisor is 
manufactured by Donegan Optical Com¬ 
pany, 15549 West I08th Street, Lenexa , KS 
66219 and is carried by eye glass suppliers 
such as Franklin Optical, jewelry supply 
houses such as Otto Fret, and lapidary 
supply houses. A similar viewer is sold by 
Brooks tone, 127 Vase Farm Road, Peter¬ 
borough, NH 03458 (03510 Headband 
magnifier, $15.95). I personally prefer the 
Opti Visor, 1 am sure you can find it at one 
of the companies referred to above in San 
Francisco, 

Where To Buy Aider’s 
MAG-PAD 

In our Test Report of the Alder MAG- 
PAD (see Pacific Woodworker, Issue 14 , 
August/September 1983) we neglected to 
include the addresses of two Western 
dealers who carry the product. They are: 
D&D Saw <£ Supply, 6162 Mission Gorge 
Rd ., San Diego, CA 92120 (714) 280-9320 ; 
also The Wood Tool Center, 2545 Showers 
Dr., Mountain View, CA 94040 (415) 
948-3844. 
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Focus on Carving 


Eight Steps in Carving Miniatures 


by William H. McMaster 


In the last issue, / discussed the tools you 
will find useful in carving miniatures. In 
this issue , / will outline the eight steps in¬ 
volved in carving miniatures . 

One: Choice of Wood 

When carving miniatures it is best to 
choose fine-textured wood without open 
pores. In general* the smaller the details 
the harder the wood should be. Strong 
grain variations should be avoided since 
they will fight the details, making them 
harder to see. An open-pored wood is 
undesirable because a cut can open a pore 
just where you are trying to carve fine 
detail and require starting over. 

Some common woods which work well 
with hand tools are boxwood, cherry, 
myrtle, and walnut. Open-pored woods 
such as padauk and teak are very difficult 
for carving small details. 

Two; Pattern Making 

When making standard miniature 
replicas* it is useful to work from 
photographs. If lucky, you will have more 


Bill McMaster of Livermore, California t 
is chief of the Education Division of the 
California Carvers Guild and a regular 
teacher of woodcarving classes. Wood- 
carving has been Bill's avocation for the 
past seven years; he has won numerous 
awards at juried shows held by the Calif¬ 
ornia Carvers Guild 


than one view. Knowing the full size, make 
a l/12th scale pattern using the squares 
method to transfer the design from the 
photograph to your pattern. Transparent 
grids of different scales are sold in art 
supply stores and are indispensable for 
transferring designs. You can also easily 
make your own transparent grids using a 
clear sheet of plastic and a permanent 
marking pen. 

When the pattern is made* make a copy 
of it on a piece of clear plastic. There are 
several brands of felt pens which will write 
on plastic. Two of these are Sanford's 



Sharpie brand and the Pilot fine point pen. 
This transparency will be used to check the 
results against the pattern as you proceed 
with the carving. While carving, 
periodically view your piece through this 
transparent pattern to be sure you are not 
deviating from your design. 

Next, transfer the pattern to the wood* 
using carbon paper. If necessary, use a 
pencil to darken the Lines on the wood. 
Never use ink or a felt pen, since ink would 
be absorbed into the open grain and could 
ruin your carving. When putting the pat¬ 
tern on the wood, be sure that the grain is 
lined up with the thin sections of your 
carving to give them more strength. 

Three: Clay Model 

Unless you already have a model or can 
easily visualize three-dimensional form* it 
is best to develop the basic form in clay 
first. For this, use oil-based Plastilina 
modeling clay. This clay comes in white or 
grey-green. I recommend the white, to 
avoid transferring color to your clothing. In 
the white you have a choice of two grades 
of hardness: W2 (medium) or #4 (firm). 
The hardness you use depends upon the 
amount of detail you plan to put in the clay 
model. The idea here is to develop the 
basic shape in the clay first before arriving 
at Step #5. This procedure enables you to 
make design changes which could not be 
made if working in the wood first. It is not 
necessary to make the day model the same 
size as the carving. In fact, since you are 
carving a miniature, it is better to make the 
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TOYS 

Plans and kits for all types of 
wooden toys. Hardwood wheels, 
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stacks, cams, balls, rope, etc. 
CATALOG $1.00 

Cftwy Tim Tup, Belmont OH *3718 6U/*S*-I7« 
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NIW REVISED * 
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day model larger than the carving. During 
carving, you can compare the two by using 
a proportional caliper in the reducing 
mode. 

Four: Remove Waste Wood 

Because you start with more wood than 
the pattern will use up, you want to remove 
as much excess as you can before starting 
to carve. The easiest and quickest way to 
do this is by band sawing. Using the pat¬ 
tern, band saw out the shape, staying a 
small fraction of an inch away from the pat¬ 
tern. Do not forget to leave some waste 
wood for holding the block in your vise. 
This is best done by leaving a square col¬ 
umn of wood below the main part of the 
piece. This column is cut square to 
facilitate turning it in the vise jaws without 
needlessly changing their setting. It should 
be located so that it provides sufficient 
holding strength while you are carving the 
extremities. 

Internal voids can be removed using an 
electric hand drill or, better yet, one of the 
power tools. However, if the voids are in 
delicate regions, you should wait until you 
begin carving the details in Step #6. 

Five: Carve the Basie Form 

First* it is important to develop the 
overall basic shape in the wood. The whole 
object should be shaped before any detail 
carving is done. Otherwise, it is too easy to 
make an irreversible error. For this step, 
use the largest of your carving tools able to 
make the cut you want. Large amounts of 
wood are first removed using the deep 
gouges. Then smooth surfaces are ob¬ 
tained using the large No, 3 sweeps. 

Six: Carve the Details 

Details should not be started until the 
basic shape has been achieved and the 
various levels established. Otherwise you 
may either waste your effort or make an 
error in the basic shape. While doing the 
detailing, keep all parts of the carving 
equally developed. This will greatly help 
you obtain a coordinated piece. Hint: by 
observing your carving in a mirror, you 
wilt get a new view which will help you 
detect any errors. 


Seven: Prepare the Surface 

Surface preparation requires a combina¬ 
tion of fine grades of sandpaper and fine 
jewelers’ riffler files. Stan with #180 grit 
sandpaper and proceed to the next finer 
grades. Do not make a large jump in 
grades from coarse to fine, or you will 
leave a surface which takes the finish 
unevenly, no matter how smooth the wood 
feels to your touch. I find that open cut 
garnet paper works best. The paper should 
be reinforced with plastic tape on the back 
before cutting the sheet into smaller sizes. 

Small, hard-to-reach regions can be 
smoothed using riffler files. As with all 
abrading, do not use a heavy hand or you 
will cause scratches. 

When finished, the carving should be 
wiped clean with a lint-free cloth and then 
vacuumed to remove all dust particles. A 
hard toothbrush is useful in cleaning out 
crevices. 

Light-colored woods get dirty easily and 
readily absorb oils from your hands. 
Therefore, in the final stages of preparing 
the surface it is best to wear gloves. Thin 
cotton photographers' gloves or thin latex 
ones used by painters work well for this 
purpose. 

Eight: Finishing 

Most miniatures carved in light woods 
such as basswood may be finished by 
coloring with either oil or acrylic paints. 
Remember not to use a heavy opaque coat 
of paint, as this will obscure the fact that 
you have done a wood carving. The wood 
grain showing through the colors greatly 
enhances the appearance of the final 
product. 

A clear varnish such as McCloskey Egg 
Shell works well both as an undercoat for 
the painting or as the final surface coat by 
itself. 

In my next column, I will discuss 
specific carving techniques for miniature 
work. 


Parts of this column have appeared 
previously in The Log, a publication of the 
California Carvers Guild. 
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Reader Survey Results 


What are Pacific Woodworker *s readers 
like? This past summer we asked a sample 
of our subscribers who you are and whai 
you want to read. The results are in , and I'd 
like to tell you what we found out* 

Slightly more than half of you are 
hobbyist woodworkers or carvers; the rest 
are evenly divided between part-time and 
full-time woodworkers, plus a few 
teachers, suppliers, and manufacturers. 
During the next year, the average 
subscriber plans on spending $2115 on 
wood and tools. The most popular tool 
choices are band saws, table saws, sanders 
of all kinds, planers, routers, lathes, 
sawblades and jointers* Most of you 
already own table saws, band saws and 
routers, so many purchases will be to 
replace or upgrade equipment. 

While about half of our subscribers earn 
less than $500 each year from wood 
projects, some 13 percent manage to make 
$30,000 a year or more from wood* 
working, (Please write in and tell us your 
secrets!) 

Your favorite articles in the magazine are 
technical features, test reports, and equip¬ 
ment guides, so you'll be seeing these 
more often in future issues of Pacific 
Woodworker. You'll be pleased to note our 
new series on finishing techniques starting 
in this issue, as well as a new column on 
wood types. And you should find our 
report on new products exhibited at the Los 
Angeles Woodworking, Machinery & 
Furniture Supply Fair interesting reading. 
You also want more projects and "how-to" 
tips* Well try to provide them. 

Because many of you would like to hear 
from other readers on short-cuts, jigs, and 
shop hints, we've kicked off a series on 
shop tips with this issue (see page 21). And 


we want your input for this regular feature. 
Pacific Woodworker will pay for readers' 
tips published in the magazine. Contact me 
at PO Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
with your shop hints and a diagram or 
photograph, i f appropriate, 

For those of you who received and 
answered the survey questionnaire, thanks 
for your help with this project. And for 
those who did not receive a questionnaire, 
we'd still like to hear from you. One 



especially gratifying finding from this 
research was that almost every part of the 
magazine was appreciated by a percentage 
of the readers, and almost every article 
we've published in the past year was men¬ 
tioned by someone as especially in¬ 
teresting or informative. If we didn’t hear 
from you, write and let us know what you 
like, or don't like, and what you would like 
to read in Pacific Woodworker. 

— Jean Davis , Editor 



chc cucriNC e6ce 

NOW OPEN...IN PHOENIX! 

at 10844 N. 23rd Avenue 
opposite Metrocenter 

Phone: (602) 997-TOOL 

At all CUTTING EDGE 
stores .., superb hand & 
power tools, books, 
exotic hardwoods. 

MAKFTA * HENNIKER * HEGNER 
CUTTING EDGE WORKBENCH KIT 

WORKSHOPS BY: SAM M ALOOF, 
MICHAEL DUNBAR, 
SIMON WATTS 

Call for details: 

LOS ANGELES 90066: 

3871 Grand View Btvd. 

(213) 390-9723 

BERKELEY 94710: 

1836 Fourth St, 

(415) 548-6011 

SAN DIEGO 92126: 

7626 Miramar Rd.,#3500 

(619) 695-3990 
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Getting Started in the 
Crafts Show Business 

Displaying and Selling Your Work 


by Ray Jones 


In my previous article about working the 
crafts show circuit, I covered the 
preliminary steps: finding and choosing 
shows, applying successfully, and obtain¬ 
ing the necessary permits (see Pacific 
Wbadworker Issue 14, August/September 
1983). Because many of you may be doing 
your first show during the Christmas 
season, it seems appropriate now to 
discuss some more of the basics involved 
in displaying and selling your work. 

Displays 

A craftsworker’s display is very impor¬ 
tant. It must present the work to its best ad¬ 
vantage in order to attract potential 
customers. The types of displays wood¬ 
workers build are as varied as the types of 
woodwork they are selling, A furniture- 
maker may have no other display than the 
furniture itself, while a craftsman who 
sells miniature turnings may need a large, 
elaborate display to catch the eye and focus 
attention on his work. 

Often the design and construction of a 
display is the last thing done before a show, 
when, unfortunately, insufficient time re¬ 
mains to do the best job. It is a common 
tendency to spend too much time making 

Ray Jones of Granada Hills, California 
has run his own woodcrafts business since 
1980 and is a frequent crafts show 
exhibitor 


things to sell and not enough time making 
a display to sell them on, even though it is 
the display that must first attract attention. 

A good first step toward designing a 
display involves visiting a few craft shows 
to get ideas. Some criteria to keep in mind 
while designing a display are: presentation 
of the work, appearance, protection from 
the elements, storage space, and portabil¬ 
ity. Probably the simplest type of display is 
a table with a cloth covering. This provides 
an elevated surface on which to display 
your work, with a concealed storage area 
underneath. But unless the pieces are 
fairly large, customers passing by may- 
look over and past your items, seeing what 
is behind your booth instead. Also, the 
typical card table used may be too low for 
customers who will be standing when 
viewing your work. 

Alternatives to the covered table include 
bookshelf-type displays, walls with can¬ 
tilevered shelves, or any number of com¬ 
binations and variations of these. 

The appearance of your display is im¬ 
portant not only in catching potential 
customers' attention, but also in gaining 
entry into shows. Some promoters weigh 
booth appearance quite heavily as an ac¬ 
ceptance criterion. 

Woodworkers who participate in out¬ 
door shows may want to protect their work 
from direct sunlight or the unexpected 


rainshower by means of a roof or canopy. 
Another danger at outdoor shows, often 
overlooked by the novice, comes from 
wind. What seems like a light breeze can 
exert considerable force on a vertical sur¬ 
face, and strong gusts can do an amazing 
amount of damage. So protection for items 
which might topple easily should be pro¬ 
vided for in the display, and displays which 
might blow over should be weighted down 
or otherwise secured. 

The portability of the display should also 
be kept in mind. The display must, of 
course, fit into the vehicle which will 
transport it, while allowing room for 
carrying the work to be sold. The booth 
should also be fairly easy to set up and take 
down. At outdoor shows, displays are 
usually taken down at the end of each day. 
Since shows often run three or more days 
in a row, this time can add up to quite a bit 
of work. 

Participants at indoor shows don't have 
to worry about wind, rain, or sun and can 
usually leave their displays set up for the 
duration of the show. However, they may 
be required to provide their own lighting if 
the promoters keep the auditorium dimly 
lit in the interest of “atmosphere." Also, 
participants at indoor shows—and even 
some outdoor shows—may be required to 
have any cloth used in their display 
flame proofed. 
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Shelves as well as vertical display areas show 
off Gregg Jones's marquetry' at the 1983 Crafts 
Festival in Jkscon, Arizona. Note that the 
shelve* raise the worit ft? a better viewing 
height than would a table. 

Flameproofmg companies can be found 
in the telephone book yellow pages. Some 
companies sell a solution to spray on or 
immerse the fabric in; others will only do 
the flameproofmg themselves. It's a good 
idea to check with a flameproofing 
company for information about shrinkage, 
streaking, and discoloration before pur¬ 
chasing fabric. The effects of the 
flameproofmg agent vary with the type of 
material. Natural fibers generally are 
easier to treat than synthetics. 

You should consider also the surface- 
road, ground, or floor—your display will 
be set up on. If your booth is in a street or 
parking lot, the surface may be covered 
with oil and grease, and it might be worth¬ 
while to use a carpet or mat for your 
display area, (Use of a mat may be 
desirable as well on hard but clean con¬ 
crete floors at indoor shows, to minimize 
the wear and tear on feet that comes if you 
will be standing on a hard surface for days 
at a time. ) Be advised that you may be re¬ 
quired to tape down the edges of your floor 
covering with duct tape. 

Doing Shows 

Deciding how many items to make for 
each show and how often to do shows are 
interrelated considerations. In general, the 
more you have at a show, the better. The 
more work you display, the more 
noticeable it will be and the more likely 
each shopper will be to find something 
which suits his or her taste and price range. 
Shoppers tend to want a selection from 
which to choose, and will sometimes 
bypass a booth offering only a few items, 
even if those items are of the highest 
quality. 

How often to do shows depends on how 

A booth specializing in one type of wood pro¬ 
duct or a line of related items can appeal to 
customers. Here Ed Eberle displays a com¬ 
plete line of laminated kitchen utensils 


long it takes you to produce your work, 
how much time you can devote to it, and 
how much you can sell at each show. It is 
nearly impossible to determine the 
number of shows you should do until you 
have done a few. It might be wise to start 
out slowly, allowing plenty of time be¬ 
tween shows, since it always seems to take 
longer than anticipated to stock up. Of 
course, bow often you attend shows also 
depends on the availability of good shows. 
A craftsperson may do only a few shows in 
the first several months of the year, while 
doing a show every weekend from Thanks¬ 
giving until Christmas. As with other 
forms of retailing, it’s probably true that 
craftspeople make a large proportion of 
their sales during the holiday season. 


Handling Money 

Caution is the most important concern 
of craftspeople about handling money at 
shews. Craftspeople are easy targets for 
thieves, since a portable booth often lacks 
a place to keep cash that is both secure and 
easily accessible. At a recent show in 
Southern California, a rash of thefts 
occurred where one or more people would 
distract the seller with questions about the 
work while an accomplice stole the cash 
box. 

Having a helper at your booth can help 
avoid this situation. Working with a helper 
also makes it possible never to leave your 
booth unattended. And many craftspeople 
prefer to keep their cash on their person, in 
pocket or pouch, rather than in a cash box. 
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Many crafts show shoppers want to pay 
for their purchases with credit cards. You 
may be hesitant at first (as I was) to obtain 
credit card service because of the added 
complexity and cost. But then you will 
realize that you are losing business, 
especially in the form of impulse buying of 
more expensive pieces. 

Most banks offer credit card services. 
Some, however, do not provide this service 
to merchants who work at their place of 
residence, as many craftspeople do. In any 
case, this service is not free. Besides a fee 
for initialing the service, the bank charges 
a percentage of gross credit card sales as a 


Displays incorporating shelters from sun or 
min protect cmfts articles and provide some 
comfort for exhibitors who pat in long hours on 
the cmfts show circuit. 


Customers 

At each show you will come into contact 
with hundreds or thousands of people of all 
ages and from all walks of life. You will 
find that people like to touch woodwork. If 
you don't want your work to be handled, 
you should mark it accordingly, or place it 
out of reach. If you do allow handling of 
your work, keep a watchful eye on it, not 
only to avoid shoplifting, but to prevent 
damage by scratching fingernails, burning 
cigarettes, and—especially among 
children—dirty, sticky, or clumsy fingers. 

Setting the Price 

When pricing your work, you should 
consider not only the materials and time 
involved in making it, but also the cost of 
selling it. Your costs include the entry fee 
to the show, traveling expenses, and the 


forth. Take the list along with you and 
you'll probably find a number of items 
you'll want to add to your list as you gain 
experience. 

The Rewards 

After considering all the details, plans, 
and potential hassles involved, you may 
wonder if the crafts show business is worth 
the effort. There's the obvious monetary 
incentive, of course, but there are other 
benefits as well. Woodworking tends to be 
a solitary occupation, and crafts shows 
give woodworkers a chance to rub elbows 
with their peers. Besides, there are many 
wood lovers who do not themselves work 
with wood, but who appreciate fine crafts- 
manship when they see it. The “strokes" 
these people give are nice to receive. 

Crafts shows also give woodworkers an 
opportunity to see how the general public 



fee. In addition, an imprinting machine 
must be purchased or rented. 

Your best bet for setting up this service 
is to deal with the bank that normally 
handles your other bank services. Once set 
up, as long as the bank's instructions are 
followed carefully, depositing credit slips 
into your business account is just like 
depositing cash. 

Personal checks are also often used to 
pay for crafts purchases. When receiving 
a check, make sure that it is filled out com¬ 
pletely and correctly, and write down the 
purchaser's driver's license, check 
guarantee card or credit card number on 
the back. While Fve heard lots of horror 
stories about bad checks, I haven't received 
one yet in working the crafts show circuit. 


time spent at the show as well as travel 
lime. 

Many crafts show shoppers are looking 
for “bargains" and may ask you to sell your 
work at a lower price. You can handle this 
by “padding" all your prices to allow for 
haggling, or you can refuse to haggle at all. 
Whichever extreme you choose, or if you 
choose to handle each case on an in¬ 
dividual basis, you should decide on your 
approach before you open for business. 

Organization Is Key 

Those who do shows often recommend 
keeping a list of all the regular items you'll 
need each time you go to a show. As you 
pack, you can then easily make sure that 
you haven't forgotten any of those little 
details: tape, charge slips, change, and so 


Rubbing elbows with the public and fallow 
craftspeople provides motivation far some to 
work the crafts circuit, Comments from 
customers also proxide valuable feedback far the 
often solitary’ woodworker. 

reacts to their products. This exposure and 
important feedback may lead to changes, 
improvements, or even ideas for new 
products. 

While crafts shows can be financially 
rewarding, in most cases it would probably 
be easier to make a living working for 
someone else. But the satisfaction of being 
one's own boss and controlling one's own 
livelihood is difficult to put a price on. 
And, even if a full-time wood crafts 
business is not your goal right now, doing 
a few crafts shows might at least pay for 
those tools you've always wanted. 
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“A MUST FOR EVERY WOODWORKER” 


Freud introduces the T/R-100. A 10" Table Saw/Radial Arm Saw Package. This kit contains three 
10" blades and an 8" dado set that every woodworker should own. All carbide tipped. 


It consists ot a LU73M 60-tooth fine cutting blade (also excellent for cutting plywood veneers), a LM72M 24-tooth rip 
blade for ripping hard & soft lumber, and a LU84M 40-tooth combination blade. You’ll find that one of these blades is 
the right blade for virtually any job. in most wood shops the LU73M is used for fine crosscutting, and the LU84M for all 
general purpose jobs. When it's time to rip, take off the combination blade and put on your rip blade, the LM72M. 

Also included is the Industrial Quality 8” Dado Set. This set is made up of one (1) left and one (1) right outside 
sawblade, one (1) 1/4" chipper, one (1) 1/16" chipper and two (2) 1/8" chippers. this allows any combination of 
groove widths from 1/4" thru 13/16". As For Durability, Freud Dado Heads Will Outwear & Out Perform All Other 



standard B r Diameter 
Carbide Dado Set 
DS308). Designed 
md guaranteed to 
treduce a smooth & 
i ecu rate groove, either 
iriih or across grain, in 
wood or composition 
hate rial. 


General Products 
Catalogue. (HO. 0601) 
& Price List (NO. 
5161). Full color 96 
page catalogue gives 
complete specificat- 
ions & uses of 
hundreds of standard 
Freud cutting tools. 
Categories Include 
circular sawblades, 
dados, knives, cutters, 
bits, & accessories. 


Finishing 8lade 
(LU73M010) Iff* 
Diameter, 60-tool tv 
Designed for general 
crosscutting & trim* 
ming ot wood, 
plywood, and compo¬ 
sition materials. 


lipping Blade 
LM72M010) 10" 

)ia meter, 24-toolh 
3esigned to cut soft & 
lardwood. Straight 
Ine ripping & Glue 
Ties, Long-lasting & 
tttremely precision 
nade. 



OTHER BORE SIZES AVAILABLE FOR NOMINAL CHARGE, 


Call Us For Your 
Nearest Freud Distributor 

Today!! 



■ In H You U» M II YOU L»* 

Cdf Toll Fr**- B |,n Tfirt Arts. ® In Thli Area 


Hiwa 


1 - 800 - 624 - 01*1 


Cull Ton Fr«? 
iaOCMI2M»*5 


Ceil Ton Free *»*e 
l 6G0»33*-25C£c’ 
i WCh334 -4107 
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Calendar & Announcements 


Events of Interest to Woodworkers 




New Woodworking Gallery 

The Wood Merchant has recently 
opened in La Conner, Washington- The 
gallery specializes in handmade furniture 
and gift wooden items. Stuart Hutt, pro- 
prieter of The Wood Merchant, seeks 
quality wood pieces for sale on a commis¬ 
sion basis. Contact him at Box 511, La 
Conner, WA 98257 or (206) 466-4741* 


Pacific Woodworker will publicize 
events of interest to woodworkers , 
Send complete information to Pacific 
Woodworker Calendar, PO Box 
4881 r Santa Rosa , CA 95402 . 


Woodworking Shows in 1984 

The Working Wood Show, originally 
scheduled for Feb 11-13, 1983 at the San 
Mateo fairgrounds, has been cancelled* 
The Working With Wood show set for the 
San Francisco Trade Center April 6-8, 
1983 is still on* 

Southern California's new entrant in the 
field of consumer-oriented woodworking 
shows is the Woodworking Show for 
Craftsmen and Hobbyists, scheduled for 
April 13-15 at the Pasedena Convention 
Center* For more information, contact 
Ellen Sandler, 1516 S* Pontius Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90025 or (213) 477-8521* 


through Dec. 1, San Rafael, CA. 

Baulines Craftsman's Guild Shew., Marin County Civic 
Center, Bos 4159. San Rafael. CA 94913 or (415) 
499-7348 or (415)499-7331. 

through Dec.31, Los Angeles, CA. 

Exhibit, "Tools of the Wbodworker," The Cutting Edge 
store, 3871 Grand View Bl vd., U>s Angeles 90066 or 
(2D) 390-9721 

Dec. 2-4, Tempe, AZ, 

Old Town Tempe Fall Festival juried invitational crafts 
show. 

Dec.2-4 & 9-Ll, Alameda, CA. 

Finishing Workshop. Contact Woodline, 1731 Clement 
Avenue. Alameda, CA 94501 or (415) 52MS10, 

Dec,3. Alameda, CA. 

Rouier Seminar. Contact Wbodline. 1731 Clement 
Avenue. Alameda* CA 94501 or (415) 521-1810. 




Looking for That 
Hard To Find Furniture 
Hardware Part? 


The answer's elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware's extensive 
furniture and woodworking hardware catalog, A supplier to furniture 
factories for over 50 years* Kemp Hardware inventories over 2300 
specialized furniture hardware items, until now only available to the 

large furniture manufacturers* 
In stock: table slides, furniture lights, trim hardware grills* industrial 
woodworking glue. European hardware, table locks* waterbed 
hardware and much more. Send $3.00 for a complete catalog, and 
well refund your $3.00 with the first order* 


TABLE SUDES FURNTTURJE LIGHTS TRIM EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL 

HARDWARE HARDWARE WOODWORW4G 

CLUE 


P.O. Box 529* Paramount, CA 90723 
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Dec- 3. Berkeley, CA. 

Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale, The Cutting 
Edge. 1836 Fourth Street, Berkeley 94710 or (415) 
548-6011, 

Dec.3. Alameda, CA. 

Lathe Tool Making Workshop. Contact Wood line, 1731 
Clement Avenue, Alameda, CA 94501 or (415) 52H81Q, 

Dec. 3. Los Angeles, CA. 

Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale, The Cutting 
Edge* 3871 Grand View Blvd.* Los Angeles 90066 or 
(213) 390-9723. 

Dec.3. Alameda, CA. 

Router Template Seminar. Contact Woodline, 1731 Cle¬ 
ment Avenue, Alameda* CA 94501 or (415) 521-1810. 

Dec-3. Alameda, CA. 

Layout Seminar Contact Woodline* 1731 Clement 
Avenue, Alameda* CA 94501 or (415) 521-1810, 

Dec* 3, Phoenix, AZ, 

Christmas Wxjdcraft exhibit and sale* The Cutting 
Edge store, 10844 N. 23rd Ave.* Phoenix or (602) 
997-TOOL. 

Dec.3. Alameda, CA. 

Furniture Design and Construction, Contact Wfcodline* 
1731 Clement Avenue, Alameda, CA 94501 or (415) 
5214810. 


Woodworking Trip to Japan 

A group of American woodworkers will 
lour Japan from April 17-May 4,1984. The 
group will show their work in Japan and 
attend workshops in Japanese furniture 
design , joinery, lacquer finishing, temple 
building and timber home construction. 
For tour details* contact Doug Beckstein, 
Santa Cruz Woodworkers Association, 
406 Dakota Ave., Apt. D* Santa Cruz, CA 
95060 or (408) 423-0351. Application 
deadline is Jan. 15* 1984. 

Dec.3-4. Anaheim, CA, 

5th Animal Anaheim Gift Faire. 104 in La Palma Park* 
Anaheim* CA. For information call (714) 999-5191. 

Dec, 3, lft, Berkeley, CA. 

Workshop, ^Building Simple Musical Instruments;* 
Contact The Cutting Edge store* 1836 Fourth Street* 
Berkeley 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Dec.3-18. Point Reyes Station, CA. 

3rd Annual Vtesi Marin Woodworkers Association ex¬ 
hibit and sale. Adraskand Gallery, 11315 Route I* Pt. 
Reyes Station* CA 94956 or contact Richard Vac ha 
(415)663-1704. 


Dec.lG. Alameda, CA. 

Face Plate Turning. Contact Woodline. 1731 Clement 
Avenue, Alameda* CA 94501 or (415) 521-1810. 

Dec.10-11, Anaheim, CA. 

Christmas Gift Fair. GanahJ Lumber Co,, 1220 East 
Ball Rd. * Anaheim. Open 9am to 4pm. Contact Wlerie 
Bloom at (714) 772-5444. 

Dec. 11. Alameda, CA. 

The Sticky Fbints of Gluing Op with Don Braden Con¬ 
tact Waodline, 1731 Clement Avenue* Alameda* CA 
94501 or (415) 521-1810. 

Dec.U. Berkeley, CA. 

Christmas Woodcraft exhibit and sale* The Cutting 
Edge. 1836 Fourth Street* Berkeley 94710 or (415) 
548-60U. 

Dec.J2. Santa Cruz, CA. 

Regular meeting of Santa Cruz Woodworkers* open to 
all. Contact Gary Benaquisto, Whispering Winds Hard¬ 
woods* 565B 7th Ave., Santa Cruz* CA 95063 or (408) 
476-9030. 

Dec*17. Alameda, CA, 

Advanced T^ble Saw Seminar, Contact Wbodlinc. 1731 
Clement Avenue. Alameda, CA 9450L or (415) 52H8KX 

Dec. 17. Alameda, CA. 

Basic Table Saw Seminar. Contact Wbodline* 1731 Cle¬ 
ment Avenue* Alameda, CA 94501 or (415) 521-1810. 

continued 


at cMason &. Sullivan 
BUILDING A GREAT CLOCK 
STARTS FROM THE INSIDE OUT 



Any good clockbuilder knows that when you’re 
building an heirloom you start with a great movement. 
Mason & Sullivan has been selling the finest 
movements available since 1947 and we back that 
statement up on our best brass movements with a 36 
month guarantee against defects in workmanship. 


After 35 years in the business, Mason & Sullivan has 
the know-how to assist you in every phase of your pro¬ 
ject, from initial planning, to movement installation. 
We want to make you a great clockbuilder too. 


So whether your requirements are massive nine tube 
or mini-quartz, Mason & Sullivan has the movement to 
design your case around. 


r - 

i 


Send $1 today tor our 40-page color catalogue. 
Includes clock kits* dials* movements* hard¬ 
ware* tools, books* and accessories. 


<£Mason&§uUwan 

Tine Clock makers Since 1947" 

Dept. 4403, W. Yarmouth, Cape Cod, MA 026731 
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Dec.19-21. San Diego, CA. 

Beginning Woodworking for lud s. Contact Woodline. 
11844 Rancho Bernardo Road. San Diego, CA 92128 
or (619)485-1907. 

Jan. & Los Angeles, CA. 

Japanese Wood writing Toots workshop, Fridays to Jan 
27. The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Jan. 7. Berkeley, CA. 

Simple Musical Instrument workshop, Sals, to Jan 2ft 
The Cutting Edge. 1983 4th St., Berkeley, CA 94710 or 
(415) 548-6011. 

Jan- 7. Berkeley, CA* 

Carving a Rocking Horse workshop with Anton 
Ligncll Sats. to Jan, 28. The Cutting Edge, 1983 4th 
St. t Berkeley, CA 947K) or (415) 548-60U. 

Jan. 11. Los Angeles* CA. 

Dry Bent Lamination workshop with Martha Rising. 
%feds. to Feb 1. The Cutting Edge, 

3871 Grand View Blvd. T Los Angples, CA 90066 or 
(20) 390-9723. 

Jan.lL San Diego, CA. 

FtaneL Discussion on Wood Finishing. Contact San 
Diego Fine Woodworkers. Box 99656, San Diego. CA 
92109. 

Jan. 13 and 15. Berkeley, CA. 

Traditional African Wood Carving workshop with 
Geoffery Nwogu. The Cutting Edge, 1983 4th St, 
Berkeley, CA 947K) or (415) 548-6011. 


Jan. 14. Alameda, CA. 

lAbodwarkihg demonstration. Contact Wxidline, 1731 
Clement Avenue, Alameda, CA 94501 or (415) 5214810. 

Jan. 14. Los Angeles, CA. 

A Day with Sam Maloof. The Cutting Edge, 3871 
Grand View Blvd,. Los Angeles, CA 90066 or (20) 
390-9723. 

Jan. 26. Berkeley, CA. 

UnCradiiiona] Furniture workshop with Garry Bennett. 
The Cutting Edge. 1983 4thSt., Berkeley. CA94710or 
(415) 54845011. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 3L Berkeley, CA. 

Building a Lip strike Sailboat workshop with Simon 
Watts. The Cutting Edge, 1983 4th Sl, Berkeley, CA 
94710 or (415) 548-60U. 

Feb. 6-10. Berkeley, CA. 

Building a Lapstrake Sailboat workshop with Simon 
Witts. The Cutting Edge, 1983 4th Si.. Berkeley, CA 
947K) or (415) 54845011. 

Feb.7-Apr.10L Oakland, CA. 

Beginning woodworking class. Contact California Col¬ 
lege of Arts and Crafts. 5212 Broadway at College, 
Oakland, CA 94618 or (415) 653-808. 

Feb^Apr.12. Oakland, CA. 

Continuing woodworking class. Contact California 
College of Arts and Crafts, 5212 Broadway at College. 
Oakland, CA 94618 or (415) 653-8Uft 


Feb. 18-19. Berkeley, CA. 

GmW'Sheridan Chairmaking Seminar. The Cutting 
Edge, 1983 4th St., Berkeley. CA 94710 or (415) 
548-6011. 

Feb. 20-24. Los Angeles, CA , 

Building a Lapstrake Sailboat workshop with Simon 
Watts. The Cutting Edge. 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90066 or (IB) 3909723. 

Feb. 25. San Diego, CA. 

Dry Bent Lamination workshop with Martha Rising. 
The Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Road, San Diego, CA 
92126 or (619) 695-3990 

Feb. 25-Mar. 31. San Diego, CA. 

Comprehensive Cabinetmaking (with UCSD.) The 
Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Road, San Diego, CA 
92126 or (619) 695-3990. 

Feb. 27. Berkeley, CA. 

Shaker Boxes workshop with John Kassay. Mons. to 
Mar, 12. The Cuttipg Edge, 1983 4th St, T Berkeky, CA 
94710 or (415) 548-600. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2. Los Angeles, CA. 

Building a Lapstrake Sailboat workshop with Simon 
Witts, The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90066 or (20) 390-9723, 

Mar.lft San Francisco, CA. 

Application deadline for Acc Craftiair for Sept. 84. 
Contact American Craft Enterprises. Inc.. 256 Main 
Street, New PalLr, N.Y., 12561 or (914) 255^0093. 




scheppach woodworking machines. 
Unbeatable value for money! 




When you compare Scheppach specifications, the choice of attachments and the price with any 
other you’ll understand instantly, why they are recognized as America's finest-value-for-money 
machines. Put one in your workshop! Planer Attachments to drive oft the HM 2 

VARIABLE SPEED Vertical Thicknesser Kombl Planer/Thicknesser. 

Bandsaw Spindle Moulder HMO 

Sawbenches 1 * 


PH I SCHEPPACH, U.S.A. 

fc 1 I j 2 J IX- H 11 P.O. BOX 222827, CARMEL, CA 93922 • (408) 625-4239 

GERMAN PRECISION PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SEND ONE DOLLAR FOP 
FULL COLOR CATALOG AND 
name OF NEAREST DEALER 
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Shop Tips 


by Paul McClure 


Drawing an Oval 


A Simple Way to Draw the "Perfect Oval" 


Here's an easy way to draw a visually 
pleasing oval of any dimension, using only 
a pencil and straight edge* First determine 
the overall size of the oval (A " long xB" 
wide). Now divide each of these dimen¬ 
sions by 2, producing a rectangle A/2 x 
B/2. If the finished oval will be40"x 3G", 
the template will be 20" x 15"* Next, 
divide the longer side into 10-20 equal 
parts (C). For example, mark the 20" long 
side at 1" intervals. Number these marks 
from one end* 

Now mark the shorter side with the some 
number of marks as used on the longer 
side. If you used 20 equal marks on the 
long side, use 20 on the short side* The 
distance between each mark will be 


smaller in the same proportion as the 
sides* D=C x (B/A). In the example, 
therefore, the marks on the shorter side are 
1" x (15/20) - 3/4" apart. Number these 


overall length of ovai/2 (A/2) 

I 


S 

(D) 

1 

t 

T! 

<C) 

■ * * t f * * 1 i . I| ir 1* if 4 


Figure /, Starting with a scrap board with length 
and uidth one half offinal oval mark equally 
spaced points on my? sides t then number them as 
shown * 


marks as on the long side. (See Fig*. L) 
Finally, connect marks with the same 
number: 1 to 1,2 to 2, etc. with a straight 
line. (See Fig. 2.) The result is a smooth 
curve—1/4 of your “perfect” ovaL 
You can lay this drawing out on a scrap 
of wood, cut out the resulting curve and 
use it as a pattern to cut the actual oval* 

Ideas Wanted 

Do you have a time- or money-saving 
hint, idea or jig? Share it with Pacific 
Woodworker and win a free subscription, 
a set of back issues or a woodworking 
book. Send your previously unpublished 
suggestions to Box 4881, Santa Rosa CA 
95402. (Thanks to Gene Kampa of Sun¬ 
nyvale, California for this idea.) 


Figure 2. Canned correspondingly numbered 
marks for your Perfect Oval / 
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SAV€ VAST SUMS. Build, reatore. re- 
finish anything of wood! Hera a ev* 
erytNng you need. Fine woods, 
veneers, specially tods. Cabinet 
hardware, period A modem. Pro fin* 
tshea Care Lamp parts. Uphol supplies Picture moldings 
Clock kite 100 s of plans Instruction books Thousands of 
hard-io-Hnd woodworker products Jn big new catalog Mall 
ad for Catalog A 20 beautiful Wood Samples 

CONSTANTINE Est. ISU 

2061 Easltbester Road, Bronx. N.Y. 10461 
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The Biesemeyer Story 


A ward- Winning Saw Fence 


by Charles Harris 


For 35 years Bill Biesemeyer worked in 
cabinet shops, and for 35 years he cursed 
the inaccurate, dire-consuming fences that 
are standard equipment on table saws, "I 
was fed up with trying to cut wood with the 
old fences," he remembers. Bill finally 
found time to build a saw fence which 
eliminated some of the problems with a 
standard fence, but even this was not 
enough to satisfy Bill’s exacting demands, 
A second version of his custom saw fence 


proved more useful, and he used it in his 
shop for a few years. 

The story may have ended there, except 
that about five years ago a back injury 
sidelined Bill. With this enforced break 
from woodworking, Bill spent the time 
perfecting his T-Square saw fence, then 
started to sell the new fence in the Phoenix 
area. 

At first, he sold each fence personally- 
making each sale, installing the fence, and 


checking back later to handle any prob¬ 
lems. A few woodshops recognized the 
value of the fence for improving accuracy 
and speed, but for the most part, wood¬ 
workers remained unconvinced of the need 
for a better saw fence. Woodworkers were 
so used to the old system of measuring, 
squaring up, measuring again and then 
cutting (and measuring once more, to 
check); they simply didn't believe you 
could set the hairline, lock the fence down 
with a single motion, and cut. 

Bill, however, was so certain of the value 
of the T-Square fence that he offered a uni¬ 
que marketing pledge: customers were in¬ 
vited to buy a fence, install it, and try it for 
a while. If the customer was not completely 
satisfied with the fence, he could return it 
fora full refund, including shipping both 
directions. “Once a woodworker got the 
fence on the saw and used it a few times, I 
knew he’d never take it off the saw,” Bill 
said confidently. Apparently his faith was 
well placed; no customer has ever re¬ 
quested a refund! 


Bill Biesemeyer escapes the pressures of 
business by building radio controlled model 
airplanes in his shop. 
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Old habits died hard, however. Bill still 
found resistance to the idea of the T-Square 
fence, even among woodworkers who had 
installed one. "They would set the 
hairline, then take out their tape measures 
and measure top and bottom. After the cut, 
they would measure again; 1 Bill recollects. 
“They just wouldn’t believe you could set 
the hairline, lock it down and cut, perfectly 
square and accurate to 1/64 T* One wood¬ 
worker said he had to leave his tape 
measure on the other side of the shop, to 
resist the temptation to measure again and 
again. 

Bill’s perseverance finally began to pay 
off. News of the improved accuracy and 
ease of operation of the T-Square fence 
slowly filtered through the woodworking 
community. Business began to grow, “I 
realized that we needed a talented person 
to market the fence," Bill explains. “We 
found him in Roger Thompson, now part¬ 
ner and part owner " Roger set up a dealer 
network throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

“We’re picky about choosing our 
dealers" explains Gloria Lotts, Roger’s 
assistant. “This company is very service 
oriented, and we look for dealers that will 
take the time to really help the customer 

“This commitment to quality and ser¬ 
vice is a trademark of the company. We 
start with the highest quality of materials, 
and Bill personally supervises the opera* 
tion on a day-to-day basis,” Gloria 
elaborates, “If a customer is having dif¬ 
ficulty with the fence, we ask him to send 
it back, and we’ll replace it with a new one. 
If we simply gave him a ‘quick fix’, he 
might have problems again later, and we 
would rather have a satisfied customer" If 
a part such as the locking handle fails 
(“probably got hit with a fork lift truck,” 
Bill murmurs) Biesemeyer will replace it. 


The Biesemeyer T-Square fence . 

BUI Biesemeyer inwntor of the T-Square per¬ 
sonally oversees the production of the fences. 


without charge. But thanks to good design, 
quality materials and careful attention to 
detail, problems seldom occur. “Our 
fences really hang in there,” Bill explains 
proudly. 

The international woodworking 
machinery industry thought so muc h of the 
design that the group recently awarded its 
coveted Challenger Award to Biesemeyer 
for the T-Square. This award is given to the 
woodworking machine or process which 
has made the greatest contribution to the 
woodworking machinery industry over the 
past two years. The T-Square fence com¬ 
peted for the prize with more than 300 
other entrants from around the world, in¬ 
cluding automated machines with lots of 
whistles and bells that cost tens of 
thousands of dollars. The judges selected 
the T-Square fence because of its simplic¬ 
ity of design and because it provided so 
many benefits for the woodworker with 
such a small investment. (The T-Square’s 
list price is in the $300 range, less if pur¬ 
chased as part of a saw package.) 

This formal recognition by the wood¬ 
working machinery industry of the value of 
a fast, accurate fence has spurred a host of 
other manufacturers to put auxiliary fences 
on the market, such as Rockwell’s new 


Unifence. But Bill Biesemeyer isn’t wor¬ 
ried about the imitations. Well aware that 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Bill is confident that the T-Square fence 
can hold its own against all competition. 
The T-Square fence has already proven its 
reliability and strength over several years. 

And its track record is not the only ad¬ 
vantage of the T-Square fence. “We have 70 
to 80 patterns out in the shop for all kinds 
of new and old table saws. Or a customer 
can send in the dimensions of his saw, and 
we’ll engineer a T-Square fence to fit,” Bill 
says confidently. “Woodworkers can in¬ 
stall the T-Square on other types of saws as 
well: radial arm saws, band saws. There’s 
a guy who wants to add a T-Square guide to 
a large panel saw, to aid in cutting smaller 
pieces." 

Besides the T-Square, Biesemeyer also 
manufactures a stop gauge for radial arm 
saws, auxiliary tables for the fence and 
miter stop, and will soon market laminate- 
covered throat plates for table saws, for 
precision work. For more information on 
Biesemeyer products, or for the location of 
the dealer nearest you, contact Biesemeyer 
Manufacturing Corp., 216 South Alam 
School Road, Mesa, Arizona 85202, or 
(602) 835-9300. 
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The finish will hide no mistakes. Every 
scratch is amplified* every dent becomes 
more obvious, every tool mark is 
highlighted when the stain goes on. The 
more care that is taken in the sanding 
phase, the better will be the final finish. No 
amount of extra effort in the later stages 
can be as productive as good care taken in 
sanding. 

While planing and scraping produce a 
fine quality surface, these techniques are 
not suitable for ail circumstances and 
wood types. Nor has every woodworker 
acquired the specialized skills required. So 
most woodworkers use sandpaper to 
prepare the wood for finishing. When san¬ 
ding, choose the right paper for a quick, 
clean job* 

Leveling Uneven Joints: 
50-60 grit 

If I have a lot of wood to move, for exam¬ 
ple when I level a glued up panel, I use a 
hand plane or 50-60 grit belts on a 4" x 
24”beit Sander, 

A belt sander is useful, too, to level mis¬ 
aligned panel joints. Uneven laminations 
can be leveled quickly and efficiently. 

I'll take you through the process as I do 
it. First, I start at one comer and sand in 
parallel, overlapping strokes on a diagonal 
to the grain, keeping the sander in motion 
at all times. Then I start at the other comer, 
sanding on the other diagonal. I repeat the 
process until the panel is flat. The criss¬ 
crossing marks I then take out with the 


Finishing Techniques 

Part One: 

Surface Preparation 


by Robert O. Briggs 

This article begins a series on Finishing 
Techniques by Robert O. Briggs, to appear 
in the next several issues of Pacific 
Woodworker. 



About the author: Robert Briggs is a 
professional woodworker from Rancho 
Santa Fe, California. Formerly a wood¬ 
working instructor Robert now designs 
and buildsfurniture and also does restora¬ 
tion work for museums. An article about 
him appeared in Issue JO (December/ 
January 1983) of Pacific Woodworker. 


same 50-60 grit paper, sanding with the 
grain. 

With practice, you can learn to handle 
the sander so as not to gouge the work. Just 
spend some time, and you’ll get it. 

Removing Tool Marks: 

80 grit 

80 grit paper on a belt or orbital sander 
will remove marks caused by any of the 
following: 50-60grit sanding marks, table 
saw marks, hand saw and hand plane 
marks, router marks and loads of others 
caused by well-operated tools. 

Although 80 grit on an orbital sander 
will leave visible swirls, these will be 
sanded away in the next step. And it is 
much faster to use 80g and then 120g than 
to try the frustratingly slow process of 
removing tool marks with the finer paper. 

Removing 80 grit Marks: 

120 grit 

I use 120 grit only to remove 80g sand¬ 
ing marks. Years of experimenting have 
taught me that it is not worth the time to 
sand out tool marks with this grit. It can be 
done, but it is too slow. Go to 80 grit, then 
come back here to remove 80 grit marks, 
120 grit will leave visible swirls in wood 
used on an orbital sander. 

Removing 120 grit Marks: 
220 grit 

When used on an orbital sander, 220g 
seldom leaves visible swirls in the wood. 
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Fine Sanding: 

400 and 600 grit 

Use these for a final fine sanding, which 
leaves the grain clear, “unmuddied” look¬ 
ing and very smooth, ready for the applica¬ 
tion of a good finish. 

Hints and Tricks of the TVade 

During sanding, some of the grains of 
wood compress into the surface. These 
will sometimes swell when stain is ap¬ 
plied. A once silky smooth surface turns 
cat-tongue rough. By flaring off between 
sand paper grits you can eliminate the 
problem. Wipe the entire surface of the 
wood with a clean rag soggy with fresh 
water. This causes the offending grains to 
swell, allowing them to be sanded off with 
the next grit, Wait till the wood dries before 
sanding, so the paper doesn’t disintegrate. 
I always sand by hand with my final grit 
after I have used it on the sander just to 
remove any stray swirls which may have 
sneaked onto my otherwise perfect 
surface. 

Don’t waste your time trying to squeeze 
the last bit of good from a worn piece of 
paper. When it gets dull, throw it out and 
go on to a new one. 

A Word About Hand Held 
Power Sanders 

Like many a poor but honest wood¬ 
cutter, I don’t want to spend more money 
than I have to. On the other hand, 1 hate to 
pay for a tool, then find it isn’t adequate. 

If you save your money long enough to 
buy a 4” x 24” belt sander, you won’t have 
the annoyance of a smaller tool which 


spends most of its time simpering on a 
shelf eating chocolates. Likewise, select an 
orbital sander with at least a 3.0 amp motor 
and 10,000 orbits per minute. Makita, 
Black & Decker, Rockwell, and others 
make a good tool, and my favorite is the 
Bosch 20,000 o.p.m. The Sears Dual Ac¬ 
tion 4,000 o.p.m. is so slow that I can sand 
faster by hand. 

Last Step 

Before Applying Finish 

Having sanded thoroughly, I clean the 
wood with a tack rag, a slightly sticky cloth 
available at paint and hardware stores 
which removes the smallest traces of dust. 

If you follow the steps I’ve outlined here, 
you should have a finely prepared surface 
ready for the next stage, applying the 
finish. In the next issue of Pacific Wbt&f- 
worker , I will talk about some of the types 
of products you may want to use: stains, 
dyes, bleaches, wood filler, lacquer, and 
varnish. 
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Oval cabinet by Lee Covili 



Nick Disport! s roll top desk featured inlays of 
walnut, olive and nectarine burls constructed 
otherwise of avocado wood with lacquer finish. 
Nick . wfto teaches woodworking at a local com¬ 
munity college, has also developed a film strip 
on the desk V construction * 



A Pacific Woo i 
Show 


Kent Johnson s sculpted stereo stand mhoj an in¬ 
triguing use of flowing sculptural elements to 
create a piece very strictly defined by its Junc¬ 
tion. The walnut piece was designed to ac¬ 
comodate albums, receiver and turntable > with a 
drawer for accessories. These square elements 
are housed efficiently between the curves of the 
skeletal structure. The piece used stack lamina¬ 
tion techniques and was finished with an oil Anar- 
tush mix. 



San Diego Fine Woodworkei 


For die second year in a row, wood¬ 
workers in San Diego County, California, 
have staged a highly successful exhibit. 

This year saw several changes in the ex¬ 
hibit, which was sponsored by the San 
Diego Fine Woodworkers Association at 
the Southern California Exposition in Del 
Mar. After its initial success last year (see 
Pacific Woodworker, Issue 9), this year's 
show moved to larger, more central 
quarters. A panel of three juried the show, 
awarding cash prizes in four categories, 
last year pieces were selected by a sole 
juror and no prizes were offered. 

The sixty pieces in the 1983 show 
covered a wide spectrum of functional 
work from tables, seating pieces, ac¬ 
cessory items and turnings, to cabinets and 
chests and even two boats. The award 


categories were: best historical p 
contemporary piece; best turning 
of show. Although there were fe 
in the turning and historical c£ 
competition was keener in the i 
categories, and the jury chose to 
the prizes. The $100 award for be 
went to Larry Breedlove for his 
porary wall hung cabin 
photograph). 

The show was dramatically i 
this year by the use of a dozen oj 
and white photos of selected era 
work. The 16" x 20" photogra 
mounted and hung next to the ap 
pieces along with a quotation 
artist. Personalizing the wooc 
creations in this way gave the she 
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Larry Breedloves contemporary wait hung 
cabinet nun the Best of Shim award. 


tel Mar Show 

It Again! 


impact and created a sense of group energy 
behind the entire body of work on display. 
The exhibit also included a display board 
featuring about sixty wood samples from 



Del Cover's rocker of Windsor influence featured 
delicate and elegant lines in rich, dark cocobolo 
wood * Built at the same time as two other na¬ 
tions on a theme, this piece sold for $950 and at¬ 
tracted some other commissions. 


around the world. 

On the whole, the quality of work ac¬ 
cepted was quite good this year. The show 
included several well-conceived original 
designs, several impeccably crafted 
pieces, and a few works which achieved 
both. Visitor reaction, as well as the 
response from the Del Mar Fair Board, 
were both quite positive. 

With this second successful show, the 
San Diego Fine Woodworkers Association 
has demonstrated that the local area houses 
enough craftsmen producing enough high 
quality work to sustain an ongoing effort to 
sponsor this annual exhibit. 


Information for this article was obtained 
with the kind assistance of Sheldon Harris 
and Kent Johnson, 


Peter Taos end table of Central American Zum 
beautifully proportioned and executed. It 
was made almost entirely with a router, with im¬ 
provised templates and jigs. According to Peter, 
the design grew out of a desire to find an in¬ 
teresting vvt/y to attach a top on a small table 
piece. The top "floats " on tenons that penetrate 
the two side-support pieces. Finish wcu tung oil. 
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“Brick Laid” Counter Tops 



by Patrick Warner 


On several occasions fve made long, 
wide, thick surfaces for desks, bars, and 
general counter service. There are two 
ways to approach these counter tops: full- 
length planks or shorts (less than 4' 
pieces). I usually choose short lengths 
because flat, first-quality, thick, long 
lengths are both uncommon and hard to 
prepare. On the other hand, short lengths, 
because they are less desirable for many 
other purposes, are plentiful, cheap, and 
easy to machine. A surface built up with 
these shorter boards laid on end like 
bricks, i.e. “brick-laid” can be striking 
and beautiful. And, if the joinery is crisp 
and the parts well-milled, the counter will 
be sound: in fact, it probably will be 
stronger than a full-length plank assembly 
surface. 

Four factors contribute to top quality 
counters: excellent surfacing and jointing, 
scrupulous edge glue joint treatment, 
some means of end squaring, and use of a 
panel glue press. 


Getting Started 

1 begin by determining the length,, 
width, and thickness of the “bricks.” The 
number of bricks per total length is ar¬ 
bitrary, but some considerations include: 
jointer-planer capacities, quality of stock, 
size of glue press, method of edge joining, 
and length of time available for the job, I 
have learned, from a practical viewpoint, 
to use as few bricks as possible. Typically, 


5. A completed "brick-laid" counter top mokes 
good use of smaller pieces of lumber. Note the 
use of decorative splines on the front edge of the 
counter, to eliminate twisting . 

L The assembled press frame of 6/4 ash. The 
center beams are tenoned anddowelled into the 
side rails . The end beams are glue jointed and 
through dowelled l Thick pads of ash topped with 
plastic laminate cover all but the damp screw 
side . (Detail: the notches for the clamps cut 
primarily through the pads ; the notches only ex¬ 
tend Ifl * into the frame itself.) 
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2. The press fmme loaded wth I-beam clamps. 
Note that the counter rests on the plastic 
laminate pads, not on the clamps. 

1 use two basic lengths, computed by 
dividing the overall counter length by 2,3 t 
or 4. 

1 alternate the number of bricks in each 
row, starting and ending with the same 
number. For example, in an assembly less 
than 8 long, I start with two bricks on the 
first row, three on the second, two on the 
third, etc., and finish with two on the last. 
For counters from 8 M4 \ a 3-4-3-4-B pat¬ 
tern works well. (See Figure #1.) 

I select the width of the brick by strew¬ 
ing ail the rough candidate stock on the 
floor and picking the best fit yield. This 
pick is important because, unlike the 
length, the width should be the same 
throughout in order to simplify assembly 
and machining work. Also, the wider the 
bricks, the fewer rows are needed, simpli¬ 
fying construction. The width 1 choose is 
also influenced by my planer capacity 
because, after ripping, 1 plane the edges to 
width. It's important to include edge treat¬ 
ment waste in width considerations (Le., 
tongue and groove, glue joint, spline, etc.). 
The final consideration in choosing width 
is, of course, the overall width of the 
counter itself. Remember that, once com¬ 
pleted, the counter cannot be handily 
ripped or planed; once assembled you 
can't change the finished width. Balancing 
all of these factors, I usually keep my 
bricks around 3 1/2" to 4 i/2 w wide. 

Before machining my stock to width, I 
plane all the bricks to thickness. The 
thickness of the bricks is easy to determine 
based upon design, economy, stock qual¬ 
ity, method of edge joining, and degree of 
expertise on the jointer and planer. For 
edge joining I use a special glue joint 
router bit, whose capacity is restricted to 
a stock thickness of from 5/8 * to 2 1/2 " 
(similar limitations exist for other bits and 
saws), 

Edge Treatment 

Once the bricks are machined to width 
and planed, they need to be edge treated. 
Edge treatment could include tongue and 
groove or splitting, but the best all-around 


joint, in spite of the extra width required in 
each brick, is prepared with a glue joint 
profile cutter. My glue joint cutter con¬ 
sumes 1/4 M of stock per joint, but careful 
scrutiny during ripping and jointing often 
reveals defects up to 1/4 " on the face side 
that would otherwise have to be ripped out. 
Glue joints can also be drilled anywhere 
along the glue line. Additionally, the joint 
offers greater side-grain gluing surface, 
pulls bowed stock into alignment and, if 
carefully done, leaves a dressy cut-off. 

Dowetling and straight line ripping for 
edge treatments are not recommended. 
Dowelling will only complicate an already 
burdensome project, and a straight line 
ripped edge will squirm out of plane. 

Once the bricks are ripped and edged , 
the ends must be carefully squared to pre¬ 
vent unsightly gaps. My tool of choice is 
the edge Sander, but judicious setup of the 
radial arm or table saw can also render 
tearout-free square ends. (The disk sander 
is not a good choice, because of the 
unevenness of its abrasive cut and the 


notoriously small work rests of most 
machines, which make handling difficult.) 

The Press Frame 

A specially constructed press frame is 
the secret to gluing up the counter (see 
photograph 1). The frame greatly 
streamlines the assembly process and 
assures a flat surface. I use a flush frame 
press milled from 6/4 " ash with beams on 
15" centers. Formica-clad ash pads on all 
surfaces except the screw clamp end help 
support the clamps. Notches every 7 1/4" 
receive 4-foot I-beam clamps such as 
Jorgensen 07248s. The notches should be 
I 9/16 * deep at a minimum. Only the last 
1/2 * of the notch is cut into the frame itself; 
the rest comes from the thickness of the 
pads. (See detail in photograph 1). Thus 
less material is taken from the frame, 
leaving it stiffer for flatter clamping. All of 
the clamping is done from the underside of 
the bricks, and the I-beam clamps rest 
about 1/16" below the pad surface (see 
photograph 2), so that at no lime do the 
bars touch the stock even under heavy 


Figure /. Odd/Even Brick Layout 
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4. The first caul nests against the damp screw 
pads, held gently in place with hand screw 
clamps , 

3. The press frame with a simple, light-weight 
stand , ready for the damps. 


pressure. (The flatness of the counter sur¬ 
face is assured by light pressure down on 
the pads, not on the clamps.) 

The overall dimensions of the press 
frame are based on the anticipated sizes of 
counters. The maximum capacity in width 
of counter determines the inside measure¬ 
ment of the press, less 10" (6" for cauls and 
4 " for screw pad and stop). The capacity in 
length is unlimited, since the counter is 
assembled in sections, but length should 
be at least as long as your longest brick* 
50" is a good choice so that the empty 
press frame will be light and small enough 
for one-man handling. Sawhorses or some 
sort of knockdown stand are a nice ac¬ 
cessory, so that the structure can remain in 
one area during use (see photograph 3), 
Once a press frame is loaded with stock, 
deep throat, C-, [-beam, and hand screw 
damps, it may be too heavy to move. 

Also necessary are two cauls for 


assembly in the press frame. One of these 
should be run through the complete 
machining process along with the brick 
stock and, if glue joint profiling is used, 
the caul should have one glue jointed edge. 
The other caul should be flat, straight, 
squared, and at least as thick as the brick 
stock. Both cauls should be four to six 
inches longer than the press. 

In any of these brick-laid structures, the 
joints between the bricks on the outside 
rows, because these bricks are glued on the 
inward edges only, need to be kept in align¬ 
ment, by means of end glue joint, spline, 
or keyed treatment. Otherwise, these out¬ 
side bricks might twist. (Since ail interior 
bricks are supported on both edges and 
therefore can't twist, no end joint is 
necessary there.) I cut end slots in my out¬ 
side bricks (see photograph Sand figure #1) 
and, after final assembly, knock splines in¬ 
to the slots for added strength. 


Assembly 

Assembly begins by loading the press 
with its complement of I-beam clamps. 
Next, the flat caul is handscrewed down on 
the press at the screw pad end of the press 
(see photograph 4). This keeps the caul 
flat, which in turn keeps the bricks from 
buckling. (No matter how tightly the caul 
is handscrewed, it will still slip and slide 
nicely into the bricks under I-beam damp 
pressure*) 

Gluing up is a multistage operation start¬ 
ing with bricks 2, 5, and 6 (see odd/even 
row layout. Figure #1). Brick 2 should be 
wet with glue over the entire length; bricks 
5 and 6 should be painted only to the point 
where the ends of brick 2 strike them (see 
Figure #2). This procedure keeps the 
unglued sections of bricks 5 and 6 clean for 
later gluing. No glue is necessary on the 
end grain. 

Next, place the machined caul across 
bricks 5 and 6, centered on brick 2 (see 
Figure #2), and clamp it down with C- 
clamps. This machined caul, up against 
the unglued edges of 5 and 6, will preserve 
those fragile edges (especially if profiled) 
until they are ready for gluing. 

Now, apply I-beam pressure while 
pressing the stock down on the frame. The 
countertop may buckle slightly, but light 
clamping across a joint down onto a press 
frame beam with deep throat clamps 
(Wetzler 7, 9, or 12") will flatten it. 
Squeeze the glue out of the joint and 

continued on page 40 
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Widow’s Lament 


Widows. Black widows* football 
widows, and now, wood widows. That 
first flush when their mates arrive 
home with their loot from the lumber 
yard, the truck bedazzled with jewels 
from Africa, Guyana, the Yucatan, 
The glaze on their husbands' eyes as 
they carry the precious cargo to that 
haven of hardwoods: The Shop. If 
you are a wood widow and can readily 
identify with this scene, you know that 
this is where it all starts. 

For some it happens at retirement 
when there is finally time for all those 
woodworking projects that have long 
sat on the shelf; for some it is a young 
man's stubborn determination to 
forge a living and peace-of-mind from 
his craft; and for some hapless chaps, 
the call of the walnut, vermillion and 
cocobolo are the song of the siren that 
casts to the wind the stability of a den* 
tist, the lucrative calculations of an 
engineer, the social stimulation of a 
business man. 

Is there a profile of this character— 
the wood widow's mate? The mailman 
knows him by the proliferation of 
woodworking publications that spill 
from the mailbox; the UPS driver 
knows him as the dust-covered crea¬ 
ture who lopes down the driveway 
eager to sign for boxes from Crafts¬ 
man, Garret-Wade, and 
Constantine's; and the neighbors 
suspect he’s the one with the giant 


by Linda A, Hynson 


bumble bee living in his garage. He is 
notoriously easy to lose at yard sales 
and swap meets. If you should turn 
around and find that you're talking to 
yourself or have just slipped your arm 
around a strange man's waist, merely 
smile, excuse yourself, and retrace 
your steps to the nearest pile of rusty 
metal where you are sure to find your 
friend gingerly checking for over¬ 
looked or discarded treasures. 

Birthdays and Christmas are easy as 
you come to know the litany of the 
three Vs; tools, tools, and tools. 
Should your woodworker be one of 
the more reserved types, you can 
always count on bursts of unparalleled 
enthusiasm at the arrival of a new 
machine. Unfortunately, the more 
complete the shop becomes, the more 
trouble you will have coaxing your 
woodworker out of it. Friends may 
come to doubt that there really is 
someone else living at your house. 
You may find yourself attending par¬ 
ties alone, buying movie tickets for 
one, and checking out vacation plans 
for singles. Friends invited for holiday 
meals will ask who that masked man 
was who dashed in, downed some tur¬ 
key and dashed out, leaving a trail of 
padauk and oak by which to find his 
way back. 

Football widows, while they have 
their men in close physical proximity, 
may have little success at making 



themselves heard over shouts of "hold 
that line" and “touchdown!" Black 
widows once they get their men in 
close proximity can, as we all know, be 
embarrassingly unforgiving. But 
wood widows have to be wiley to even 
catch a glimpse of their quarry. Once 
you have learned never to sneak up on 
man and machine, you may spend 
hours standing perfectly still, hoping 
to be spotted. More creative or desper¬ 
ate attempts may have you pirouetting 
around the driveway or flapping your 
skirts in hopes that any movement will 
catch some attention. An intercom 
system may give you the satisfaction 
of voice contact which can always be 
supplemented with photos sent at 
monthly intervals. 

Truth be told, there are benefits to 
wood widowhood. Testimony to that 
fact are the lovely gifts adorning my 
desk: the letter holder, letter opener, 
beautifully turned vases and bowl. My 
sweaters have taken up residence in a 
stunning cedar chest large enough to 
house a small family, and the dressing 
table has been graced with a custom- 
made jewelry box and a music box that 
plays the theme from Romeo and 
Juliet . Now, unless the elves have been 
slaving at a steady pace, that seems 
fair proof that there lurks somewhere 
beneath all that sawdust the heart of a 
romantic man. If 1 could just remem¬ 
ber his name . . , 
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When you walk into Woodcrafters in 
Bellevue, Washington, you immediately 
view an array of flooring, carving sup¬ 
plies, clock parts, finishes, books and 
plans, and hand tools arranged in a front 
area around the sales counter. In a back 
room, lumber is stacked for storage: oak, 
maple, alder, cherry, birch, and a few ex¬ 
otic species. 


“I’m trying to build the business up by 
numbers," states owner/manager Jim 
Sypher, “Not by collecting a lot of money 
from just a few people." 

Jim managed the store first when it was 
located in Seattle, one of a chain of stores 
based in Salem, Oregon. Three years ago 
Jim bought the Seattle store and moved it 
to its Bellevue location. 


The business currently is about 85 per¬ 
cent wholesale, 15 percent retail. Many 
customers are professional cabinetmakers 
and custom furniture makers; others are 
builders and mass producers. Some 
building supplies such as doors, stair parts, 
windows and skylights are not kept in 
stock but can be ordered through the store. 



Of special interest is the store’s wood¬ 
working class program. Recent classes 
have included a sharpening seminar, 
cabinet construction, finishing, and table 
saw techniques. Students in a given class 
receive a discount on tools, or may obtain 
at reduced cost a package of tools for use 
during the class. The classes are advertis¬ 
ed through a regular newsletter. (David 
Paul Eck, Pacific Woodworker 's new con¬ 
tributing editor, whose column on wood 
types appears for the first time in this issue, 
also writes for Woodcrafters on wood 
species and on a “tool of the month.") 

Woodcrafters is located at 1910 132nd 
Northeast in Bellevue, Washington, 
telephone (206) 641-8008. Hours are 
8AM-6PM Monday and Friday, 8AM- 
8PM Tuesday through Thursday, and 
9AM-5PM on Saturday. 
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A Woodworker Comes Out of the Woods 


Lately* on those rare occasions when I 
can sneak away from my work* I lock the 
shop door early on a Friday, throw my 
backpack into the pickup and head out of 
Seattle into the woods (a half hour or less 
in any direction if one avoids Tacoma). 
Usually I head %st, by feny, to the Olym¬ 
pic Peninsula* where, in addition to 
wilderness I have family, friends and a few 
years of my past to visit. 

I began my woodworking business over 
there in Port Angeles about eight years 
ago* In small towns where jobs are scarce 
a profession frequently chooses a person 
instead of vice versa, and this is my story. 
After college in California I moved to the 
Olympic Peninsula because it was very 
unlike Berkeley* California—it had more 
trees than panhandlers. In between 
unemployment checks 1 worked variously 
as a cook, truck driver, lumber salesman 
and carpenter* finally turning my wood¬ 
working hobby into a business so that 1 
could look and feel permanently (if not 
gainfully) employed. My first shop was a 
five by eight foot utility porch—one of 
those shops where you opened the door to 
rip a board and cut your plywood outside 
on the lawn. For power tools 1 made do 
with a small radial arm saw* a drill and a 


cheap Sears sander. A big job back then 
was anything netting over ten bucks* but it 
was a start. 

For two years I lived mostly in a mobile 
home parked fifly yards from the banks of 
the glacier-fed Dungeness River, where 
salmon jumped the rapids heading 
upstream, and bald eagles perched in near¬ 
by oak branches to scavenge the fish that 
didn't survive their trek to spawn* For a 
while I built enough simple furniture and 
cabinets to buy groceries, and cooked at 
(or remodeled) my sister-in-law's 
restaurant during leaner times, I drove a 
rotted-out station wagon with no rear win¬ 
dow and four bald tires, and each 
December my Chrismas presents to others 
were by necessity hand-made. But I was 
self sufficient, and, in retrospect* fairly 
carefree and happy. 

Now I sometimes wonder if this is the 
way my life should have remained* if in 
that environment I might still truly love my 
work and work wood lovingly. Instead 1 
moved to Seattle to establish myself as a 
bonafide, big-city woodworker. As my life 
and shop grew more complex I began 
carrying on a running debate with the 
lames Krenov school of “impractical'’ 
woodworkers. Struggling to make a living 


at what I did, I often resented the ''purists'* 
for what 1 perceived to be a smug attitude 
towards woodworking entrepreneurs* 
Only now when financially ! have come 
out of the woods have I realized that maybe 
there's more to the argument than that. 

I have discovered that a woodworker can 
in fact earn a decent wage, but sometimes 
financial rewards come at too great a cost. 
In the last two months my shop has netted 
more income than I grossed those two 
years I lived in the woods, and I am told 
this is another suceesful achievement of the 
American Dream. But it is a dream 
belonging not to me but to those whom 
Henry James called the “dollar dollar 
Americans,'' There is another great 
American dream, however, steeped in a 
different American tradition* which is 
closer to my heart* Its main proponent, 
Henry David Thoreau, left the crowded 
streets of Cambridge and Boston also to 
live two years in the woods. His book, 
M&Iden, has remained tucked in the side 
pocket of my backpack since high school 
days, to be read over and over again by the 
light of numerous campfires. And his 
justification for his withdrawal from the 
American rat race has never quite left my 

mind: continued 
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"I went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to confront only the 
essential facts of Life, to see if I could learn 
what life had to teach, and not, when 1 
came to die, discover that L had never 
lived.' 4 

Thoreau went on to say how most of us 
lead “lives of quiet desperation,” and it 
often seems that such a quietly desperate 
woodworker's life I lately have come to 
lead* More expensive and complicated 
shop equipment, larger shop space, higher 
overhead, bigger payrolls—all demand 
constant activity and unrelenting par¬ 
ticipation in the rat race as their justifica¬ 
tion* I now must take on big but not always 
fulfilling jobs to keep ahead of the bills, 
then must slave nights and weekends to 
pump out the work on schedule cost- 
effectively. Creative control has been 
relinquished, quality control inevitably 
has suffered, too many comers have been 
cut, sleep lost, health and safety en¬ 
dangered. There are costs that don't always 


show up in the bottom line. I hardly see my 
wife and child. More and more I confront 
the /ion-essential facts of life. 
Economists talk of a point of 
diminishing returns, where the production 
of a company exceeds its optimum limits 
and in effect becomes counter-productive* 
This point is not necessarily a tangible 
statistical figure, but often is a 
psychological limit one crosses, like the 
proverbial thin red line between sanity and 
madness* That point is marked by familiar 
signs: one no longer works to live but lives 
to work, and one finds no joy in either 
anymore. One's work becomes an en¬ 
durance test, and the too-few off-hours 
begin to simulate recuperative stays in an 
intensive care ward rather than a whole 
rewarding life* Then the dollars are not 
worth it* Success, one's reputation, one's 
upward mobility, even survival as one 
falsely comes to perceive it (budgets 
bloated with new expenses) are not worth 
it. 


“Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity!” 
said Thoreau. Sam Maloof warned me to 
keep my shop small and remain close to 
my work when we talked last year, and L 
didn't listen* James Krenov has been pro¬ 
fessing the virtues of impractical wood¬ 
working for years, and I have defensively 
closed my ears. Too busy looking at the 
ledger book's bottom line, at times I have 
lost touch with what l truly feel is impor¬ 
tant. When your two-year-oid son flies into 
a tantrum as you leave for yet one more all- 
nighter gluing plastic laminates onto 
restaurant walls, you know your priorities 
have become muddied. At that point the 
writing, not the Formica, should be on the 
wall* 

We too easily lose touch with the essen¬ 
tial facts that Thoreau sought at Walden 
Pond. We too readily are distracted from 
the life going on all around us by tight work 
schedules, myriad details, checkbook 
balances, clients' demands, our own 
workaholism. We not only come to lose the 




see our 
complete selection 
of fine woodworking 
tools and supplies 
at our showroom. 
Located just 10 minutes 
south of Eugene on 1-5 


Work Benches 


Woodworkers 


top quality 
benches of solid 
Beech, steel screws 
steel bench dogs - 
easily disassembled for 
storage. 


Woodworker’s Bench 

Fine Tools and Supplies 


Carpenter Bench 

1614" x 51" Appr. Wt. 65 lbs. 

$275.°°* 

* F.O.B. Creswell, Oregon 


joiner oenc 

AS SEEN ABOVE 
21!4"x86" Appr. Wl. 160 lbs. 

$595.°°* 

* F.O.B. Creswell, Oregon 


82180 Hillview Creswell, Oregon 97426 (503) 895-2955 
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fulfilling little moments and events of our 
lives generally, but the fulfillment we once 
garnered from our love of working wood: 
conceiving an object and using our own 
hands to carefully make it a reality. In the 
past several years my woodworking exper¬ 
tise has increased, my business assets 
multiplied, and my income potential 
developed as I have taken on bigger jobs 
and gained a reputation of sorts for doing 
commercial work. Despite these improv¬ 
ing prospects of monetary gain, however, 
I remain a “mush-headed" romantic who 
nostalgically longs for simpler times when 
I had never heard of Kortron or Marlite, 
There is much more to be said for the kind 
of woodworking where you don’t care if 
you run at a loss becuase you learned 
something and felt good about the final 
results. 

The problem goes beyond the size or in¬ 
tensity of one’s woodworking operation, as 
dissatisfaction can come simply from be¬ 
ing out of touch with one’s basic materials 
and processes. My son thinks milk comes 
from cartons and news comes from a little 


man inside the TV, and at times my own 
sensibilities seem not much more ad¬ 
vanced. After all, my wood comes from 
flatbed trucks, my glue from plastic bottles 
inside cardboard boxes, and my finishes 
from metal cans containing who-knows- 
what chemicals (have you ever seen a Tung 
nut?). For all my love of the wood I cannot 
differentiate a hemlock from a Fir unless it 
is a piece of dimensioned, planed lumber 
This difficulty 1 suspect is partly the fault 
of the local lumberyards which sell a 
species of 2x4 called “hemfir”. Until 
recently I thought linseed oil came from 
"liiT seeds. Only on a technicality was 1 
right, as the ancient Romans called flax 
/in, 

I call myself a woodworker, but find 
myself building boxes of high density 
overlay, topped and faced with plastic 
sheets and only sparsely garnished with a 
bit of oak trim. New job titles should be in¬ 
troduced, such as “ply board worker” or 
“plasnciaminator.” 

We constantly have to consider the 
origins of our woodworking, and compare 


it to where our work is now centered so we 
can decide where it should be heading. But 
we must also, I think, continue to root our 
work in the history of our craft. Let us 
remember that wood does not grow in 4 x 
8 sheets; it does in feet grew on trees! I run 
to the forest to live deliberately for a little 
while, perhaps, but also to reacquaint 
myself with my raw material and with 
woodworking skills the Neanderthals 
practiced. 

On my recent backpacking trip to the 
Olympic National Forest I began to look at 
woodworking from a different perspective. 
In a backcountry clearing 1 came upon a 
rustic shelter built from togs and cedar 
shakes hewn on the spot. Its superstructure 
was tooled entirely with an ax, yet it was 
assembled with rudimentary mortise and 
te non joints—lagbolts would have been too 
weighty to pack into this remote spot. At 
one campsite, looking for something to do 
before dinner, I pounded four stakes with 
notched ends into the ground, strung two 
sticks across the notches for an apron and 
laid split firewood flitches across them; in 

continued 



HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND 
When grinding chisels or plane 
irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


NIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIMA JIG 
With this jig, the bottom lip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at all 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to 
quench the tool in water. 


NEW IMPROVED MODEL NO. PW3 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do it with this jig — Money back guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to2Vz" wide, 
aluminum cons’t., brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no-slip damp surfaces. Only 4V* ozs, 510,60 ppd. 
Check or Money Order only 

RIMA MFG. CO. 

P.O. Box 99 Quaker Hill, Conn. 0637S 



Tim! 

THE BEGINNER'S 
HANDBOOK OF 
WOODCARVING 



CHARLES BEI GERMAN and WILLIAM JOHNSTON 

*44 Full Patterns 


* Getting Started 

* Wood 

* Tools 

* Aide 

*Helpful Tips 

* Making Patterns 


★Techniques 

★ Bird Carving 
★Painting and Finishing 

★ Woodcarvings as Gifts 

★ Forming a Club 

★ Exhibiting Your Work 


Please send __eoptfa) 

THE BEGINNER S HANDBOOK OF WOODCARVING 

$10,95 f*ap*rbock/519,95 Hardcover CHARLES BElOERMAN 

Add $1,00 poitag* ond soiling 1301 p fint *ron Ay*. 

Encloisd it my CJ ch*ck Q moniy ardtr Pq,19JII 
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five minutes I had built a table that would 





38 Other designs in 8tex11, full 
color book "STROM TOYS"- Also 
in book are 11 mini-plans and a 
richly illustrated children s story, 
A book youll want to keep, and 
give as a gift. $9.95 PRO. (Money 
back guarantee Wis. Res Add 5% 
Sales Tax} 


p,an -Si2 00 

includes full-size patterns for horse, 
5V f LONG bridle, cushion, stirrups, saddle and 
38" HIGH rocker painting. 



12” WIDE 
25" LONG 

Plan - $8,50 
Full-size patterns 
for everything. 
Optional package 
of rubber tread, 
wood applique and 
hinges - $9.00. 




^IN 

C DESIQNS 


P.O. Box 206, Dept. 32 
Detail eld, Wisconsin 53013 - (414) 567-4255 
MC 4 VISA ACCEPTED 


s 


WHITTLING & CARVING HAND^POWER TOOLS 
BOOKS, STONES, WOOD, AND SUPPLIES 


Warren Tool Co.. Inc. 



Send 0Q« for Complete Catalog! 


RT t BOX 14A 
RHINE8ECK. NY 12572 


FRED CLARK PRES 
(914| 87^7817 


have made Fred FI intstone proud, Such lit¬ 
tle things reminded me how ancient the 
woodworking craft is, and how, when 
taken out of a modem and money-oriented 
context, it again can be a thrilling 
experience. 

As I evaluate the future direction of my 
career and life, I realize that there are no 
easy choices, only complex and radical 
ones* If I had the last eight years to do over, 
would I have let a different occupation 
choose me, thus freeing me to work wood 
solely as a hobby and a passion? If today I 
was considering going from amateur to 
professional status, would I keep my shop 
and ambitions more modest, intimate and 
simplified than I have let them actually 
progress? In today's market I suspect the 
woodworker must choose either “small is 
beautiful” economics or take the quantum 
leap to a well-capitalized, production- 
oriented factory. As with so many things, 
the middle gound is the toughest. Is it at the 
shops falling in between large and small 
where bankruptcies and divorces most 
often happen, where tired, quietly 
desperate woodworkers plod on 
unhappily? 

I have finally made my peace with 
Krenov and his disciples* Don't do wood 
just for the money, gentle reader: it will kill 



Name: 


Address: 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


4 >r(s) Butterfly template @ $13,49 
_pr<s) Diamond Dutchman template @ $13,49 


Make check or money order payable to: 

Da Template Co, 

367 Estrella St* 

Ventura, CA 93003 


Use our templates and your 
router and template guides to 
make perfect inlays in record 
time* Butterflies can be used to 
lock joints or as decorative ac- 
cents* Diamonds are used to 
remove defects in otherwise 
good lumber. 

Templates come in pairs; one 
cuts out the Inlay and the other 
outs the hole. Sizes can be 
varied by using different router 
guides. 

A fast, inexpensive and ac¬ 
curate way to make these com¬ 
mon inlays. Complete with In¬ 
struction sheet. 


your soul. I don't think Tm quite ready to 
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auction off my equipment to instead grow 
beans beside a pond* Yet there is an im¬ 
balance in my life, and something must be 
done* Will I fall in love with my work all 
over again, or will my sojourns in the 
woods of the Olympic forest help me to 
find some other answer . .,? 

Bill Farnsworth is a custom cabinet/fur¬ 
niture fnaker and owner of Lens & Hammer 
Woodworks, 4349 Leary WayNW, Seattle, 
WA 98107. Replies to The Fourth Comer 
and information of interest to wood¬ 
workers in the Northwest should be sent to 
Bill do Pacific Woodworker, PO Box 
4881 r Santa Rosa , CA 95402 . 




* Unique * Convenient * Easy to Use 

New accessories tor moisture meters to monitor wood moisture and EMC during drying. 
Specially suited tor smaH dry kilns - conventional, dehumicfalymg or solar dry kilns 
Nfr* tree brochures for rnastuca meters, electrodes and git accessonaa 1 _ 


ignomat P.O. Box 3014S-pw, Portland. Ofl 97230 

■C503/257-8957 




Wire Access Hassles? 



Eliminate the hassle of accessing pesky telephone and 
computer cords — line those work surface access holes 
with an attractive grommet. We offer a complete line: 

Standard Grommet (shown above): 2" overall diameter 
with Itt" hole size, ft* deep. Cap has % # cord slot. Black 
and medium dark brown plastic in stock for Immediate 
delivery* Custom colors available. (Patent pending) 

EDP Grommet: Expanded size of above for large 
computer plugs. 3" overall diameter with 2'h* hole size, 
%* cord slot* Black plastic and custom colors. 

Plated Steel: English Antique, Chrome, Brass, or plated 
to your specs. Quite elegant* overall diameter. 

Please contact us for a free color brochure and sample, 

DOUG MOCKETT fir COMPANY 

Box 3333 

Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 
(213) 545-6174 Telex: 161872 





When other clamps can't 
get a grip on the problem. 

Ott clamps are designed for special 
applications for which there are no 
other clamps available. They feature 
drop-forged castings with heavy steel 
threads and large no-mar jaws. 



For more information: 


International Woodworking 

Equipment Corporation 

P.d Box 9662 
Berkeley. CA 94709 


14151 540-6247 
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Works in Wood ’83 

Oregon’s Williamette Valley Woodworkers 
Organize Annual Event 



by Paul Gerhards 


The Willamette Valley Fine Woodwork¬ 
ing Association held its first annual Works 
in Wood exhibit last July 10-12 at the Hilton 
Hotel in Eugene, Oregon. Judges were 
guild members Elliot Grey, Steve 
Gellman, Brad Isles and Frank Mitchell 
along with Ken Deierenger and University 
of Oregon Craft Center director Tom 
Urban. 

According to Elliot Grey, the Associa¬ 
tion was formed in January, 1983 for the 
purpose of sharing knowledge among its 
members. The Association has no officers 
as such, but Elliot has taken the leadership 
role, ‘Tm the pusher," he says. 

The four current guild members are pro- 
fessional woodworkers committed to 
superior quality woodworking. Their in¬ 
tent is to develop ideas, learn marketing 
skills and educate clientele to what is 
available from the group. The latter is one 
of the key reasons for the show. 

Also, the Association will offer ongoing 
workshops covering bending, carving, 
drawing and other phases of the profes¬ 
sion. For more information about the 
Association write Elliot Grey at 25494 
Hall Road, Junction City, OR 97448 or call 
(503) 998-8271, 


Steve Getlman’s walnut high chair is 40" tali 
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Elliot Grey r s cherry sideboard of dovetail 
construction features his "trademark"; 
sculptured handies which appear to have 
grown out of the wood. He achieves the 
effect in two ways * For small pieces, such as 
drawers, he uses eight-quarter stock out of 
which the handles are truly sculptured. For 
the doors, Elliot first laminates the boards, 
then saws out a two-inch strip, turns it on 
edge and sandwiches it between the separated 
pieces , giving him enough stock from which 
to sculpt the handle. 


Frank Mitchell describes his walnut clock as a 
"very low-tech 1 ' project, despite the fact that it is 
accurate to plus or minus a few seconds a month. 
Bushings and hubs t as well as the escapement 
pallets, are of lignum vitae. Shafts and hands are 
brass. The rims of the face and gears are made 
from seven layers of walnut cut so thin they were 
bent without steaming . “The rim of the main 
gear wilt support my 250pounds with almost no 
fleeting." Frank soys. 

It took 300hours to make the clock after five 
years of research of standard clock-making to 
perfect his technique. "The thrust of the design is 
reliability and replaceability" comments Frank. 
All parts, including the teeth, are easily 
replaceable. The entire clock can be disassem¬ 
bled in just a few minutes, then quickly 
reassembled. 


all photography on these pages by Hugh Barton 
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Brick Laid Counter Tops 

continued from page 30 

quickly clean the face side. Next * release 
all clamps, flip the assembly up on edge, 
and dean the press and underside of the 
growing panel. Also clean the corners 
where bricks 1 and 3 will meet, so that no 
hard glue bead forms, which would pre¬ 
vent future bricks from fitting properly 
Finally, reclamp the structure and pull 
bricks 5 and 6 together end to end with a 
pipe- or 1-beam clamp before applying 
final edge-to-edge pressure. 

For aliphatic and PVAC glues, 30 to 60 
minutes is sufficient time to allow before 
opening the press and beginning to glue 
bricks 1 and 3. Repeating this procedure, 
in one day's time 10 feet of counter 18" to 
24 " wide can be completed. At the end of 
the day's session, edge clamp any uncured 
counter left hanging over the ends of the 
frame. 


r Wood Toy 1 
Parts & 
Patterns 



sk Largest Selection 
sk The “Standard of the 
Industry” 
since 1972 


Wholesale 
Catalog Free 

^w^e-Built 

Toys, Inc. 

Dept, 20, Tahoe Ctty„ 
CA 95730-5459 


Any number of different designs may 
result from this type of assembly, depend¬ 
ing upon the brick-lay format chosen. The 
idea is to get that first row done; because 
then your format is established and the rest 
of the assembly becomes self-evident. 

Patrick Warner is a part-time 
designer/crafts man. He specializes in 
framed ware (tables and chairs), framed 
and panel ware (desks, doors r and beds), 
and case goods. He teaches router 
technology at The Cutting Edge store in 
San Diego, California. 





4LDER 

Innovation for Craftsmen 

MAG PAD 

A UNIVERSAL CLAMP PAD 



FREE Tool 
Catalog 

Quality products 
begin with 
quality tools. 


Send for your free copy of Woodcraft's new 
colorful catalog. Fully illustrated with over 
3,500 tools, supplies, books, and more- 

Satisfaction Guaranteed White today for 
your FREE catalog. 



WOODCRAFT* 

Dept. PWB3, 

41 Atlantic Avenue, Box 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 


CHAIR PLANS & MECHANISMS 



of Ervgtnd g|yh* 


hub b bothy* elm. to fe*l ata* 
chw. npiiWiri aidjWtenMni 
H*gtH & nit mipn MlturnU* 


ORDER NOWI 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


and fmchanfam. «B ppt 


FREE CATALOG 


VALLEY CREEK WOODWORKS. Boa H PW 
Lftktbnd, Mlnnwrta &HU3 

VISA/MC accepted MNr 


Lurem 




• STAYS PUT ON ANY STEEL CLAMP 

• 2x2 INCH 


SEE® $12.50 FOR A 


OF SIX PARS PPD. 


Universal 

Woodworkers 



A World Leader in the design and 
manufacture of Universal Woodworking 
Mach ines for over 30 years to provide 
maximum performance in Minimal 
Work areas Tilting Arbor Saw. Jointer, 
Thickness Planer, Shaper, and Hori¬ 
zontal Drill Morliser 


• ADJUSTABLE HAIRLINE POINTERS 
SEND $39,95 PPD. 

ALDER LTD, P.O, BOX 7588 ST PAUL MK 55119 
VISA /MC ACCEPTED DEALER (SQUIRES INVITED 
MN. RESIDENTS ADD SALES TAX 


Send $1.00 lor Brochure 
US. Importer (714) 549-3446 
Inf I Woodworking Equipment Corp. 
11 577 A Slater Avenue 
Fountain Valley, CA 92708 
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EXOTIC WOODS: Bocote, Black¬ 
wood, Cocobolo, Ebonies, Lignum 
Vitae, Rosewoods, Snakewood, 
Tulipwood, others. Logs, planks, 
turning stock. GILMER WOOD¬ 
WORKS, 10426 N.W. Laidlaw, 
Portland, OR 97229. (503) 292- 
6579. 


TEAK LUMBER/ PLYWOOD 
Top quality, dried, comprehen¬ 
sive stock. B. AXELROD & COM¬ 
PANY, 201 Florida Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94103. Phone 
for appointment (415) 626-4949. 


FINE HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Walnut, Cherry, and other kiln 
dried hardwoods. Furniture 
squares, Gunstock blanks. Free 
price list. Mastercard-Visa. MID¬ 
LAND WALNUT CO., INC., 705 
Hwy. 71 W., P.O. Box 262, Savan¬ 
nah, MO 64485. Phone (816) 
324-3612. 

TEAK lumber, 3/4 to 12/4, widths 
to 21 in., dried timbers and turn¬ 
ing stock. Buy direct from log¬ 
gers. Below normal wholesale 
prices. (714) 675-4759. Wildwood 
Timbers Co., 1350 West Bay Ave¬ 
nue, Newport Beach, California 
92663. 


CLASSIFIED ADS get results! 
Submit your ad to Pacific 
Woodworker TODAY! 


Classified ** 

MARKET 



FOR SALE: Stanley combination 
plane 13-050. With 18 cutters 
new in box, $75.00. Padauk: 
2x8x12’; 2x6x14’, deep red. 4.50/ 
Bdft. Call Joel at (408) 426-0810. 

SHAPER 3/4" spindle, 3 HP mo¬ 
tor with 2 sets of collars. Ready 
to pick up and use. $150. Call 
Gary (415) 333-4070. 

10" ROCKWELL “UNISAW", 
3 hp, Iph, w/5’ T-Square fence. 
Well maintained. $1,700. Includes 
8" carbide dado set & two 10” 
60 tooth carbide blades in ex¬ 
cellent condition. (415) 333-5873. 
eves. 

ROCKWELL STATIONARY San¬ 
der. 6 x 48 belt and 12" disc 
combination, numerous belts and 
discs. $700. (415) 333-5873 eves. 

OLD, all metal Sears 3-wheel, 9 
inch bandsaw. Complete with 
some spare parts and blades. 
Ideal for foot treadle drive or 
small motor. $50. Call Ray Levy, 
at (408) 475-6326. 

FOR SALE CHEAP — 1 Vz HP, 3 
phase motor (A.O. Smith) Very 
good quality. Would consider a 
trade. Call Sandor, (408) 429- 
8389. 


THE TOOL GUY - Used tools 
of all kinds — specializing In 
woodworking tools. Over 600 
planes in stock, 500 chisels, 100 
hand saws, braces, bits, wood 
rules, etc. Stanley planes #55 
with cutters - $350, #45 - $100, 
#2 * $125, #3- $30, #4 - $15, #5 - 
$20, #6 ■ $30, #7 - $40, #8 - $60, 
#98 and 99 side rabbet - $80. 

Mali orders and want lists wel¬ 
come. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call for appointment or come by. 
Dave Paling, (415) 334-7295, 227 
Ney St., San Francisco, CA 
94112. _ 


SANDERS, ROUTERS, JIGSAWS, 
PLANERS. RYOBI - World's 
largest Diecaster. SPECIAL — 
One HP plunge router $88 ppd. 
Free catalog add $1 postage. 
Master Craftsman, Dept, 1205, 
Box 307, Xenia, Ohio 45385. 



MAKE TOYS — Plans, Kits — 
Hardwood Wheels, Parts, Dowels 
Catalog $1.00 — Cherry Tree 
Toys, Belmont Ohio 43718. 


Classified Market Information: Rate: 25 cents per word, minimum of 25 words. Payment must accom¬ 
pany all classified ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 17 is December 20, 1983. Pacific 
Woodworker, Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 (707) 525-8494. 
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“Through-Lay” 

A Pacific Woodworker Profile of 

Kathy Blair 


by Mary A* Cristy 

Creativity, sensitivity, imagination, and 
a penchant for doing her own thing—Kathy 
Blair has put these together in her unique 
designs and technique as well as in her 
lifestyle. 

"I guess it took me a long time to Find 
what I really wanted to do ” Kathy says 
with an infectious grin. Formerly, Kathy 
was a physical education teacher, a sailor, 
house painter, scuba diver, and cabinet¬ 


maker. She has written a cookbook for 
vegetarians, cruised and lived on boats, 
composed her own music for the guitar, 
and plumbed the waters of the West Coast 
from San Diego to Baja, But today "her 
own thing" is woodworking. 

“I was up on top of a fifty-foot mast on a 
sloop, sanding, and thinking: "This isn't 
where I want to be." 


Now, with partner/housemate Jim 
Frandine, a computer programmer who 
shares her mania for woodworking, Kathy 
is at last where she wants to be. 

While Kathy claims to have small talent 
for drawing, she nevertheless manages to 
create exquisite art pieces and original 
designs. She has developed a unique 
"through-lay" technique (see box) among 
other innovations. 

Kathy feels she and Jim totally comple¬ 
ment one another, Jim likes to organize 
their well-equipped shop and does the 
heavy projects around the house, leaving 
Kathy free to work on her art pieces. 

There is a noticeable absence of sawdust 
and clutter in the airy, well-lit 20' x 24' 
garage workshop. Kathy credits Jim with 
the shop's neat appearance, "He installed 
vacuum hoses on all the tools, and on the 
dust collection system designed by Wood- 
tooL The motor is outside in a sound-proof 
box " Though Kathy is quick to indicate, 
"The neighbors are really good about their 
proximity to humming tools ” ‘Tm 
basically a power tool person ” Kathy con¬ 
tinues. A full complement of tools includes 
a menacing-looking re-saw bandsaw that 
enables Kathy to make her own plywood. 
"Commercial plywood has veneers that 



photography by Christine Fatke 


Kathy adjusts light preparatory to using her 
scroti saw to make cut-outs for her through-toy 
Hork. 
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are too thin, 1 ' she explains. So Kathy 
creates a wood “sandwich?* book-matches 
the outside pieces, and ends up with a 
warp-proof product that is ideal for the 
portfolios she makes to sell. 

How does a fragile-looking young 
woman who professes to have a weak wrist 
(though Jim says she whacks a mean rac¬ 
quet ball!) get started in what has been 
traditionally a masculine stronghold? 


“in San Diego I took a Junior College 
woodworking course?" Kathy explains, 
“My first project was a solid mahogany 
door with stained glass inserts." From 
there she proceeded to kitchen remodel¬ 
ing, making cabinets out of oak and teak, 
learning by doing. “I don't read books on 
woodworking, though perhaps I should?’ 
she says. “I prefer to experiment, giving 
myself room to discover, to turn the un¬ 


expected and surprise myself with what 
happens spontaneously." 

An abiding interest in the organic led to 
working with exotic woods. Bubinga, koa, 
ebony, purpleheart, Osage orange, and 
padauk are some of her favorites. Since the 
woods are by nature richly colored, she 
has only to combine them tastefully to 
make warm sunsets, butterflies, flowers, 
scrolls, and a myriad of other patterns. 


Through-lay Technique 

“Playing” in the shop allows Kathy time 
for following the creative meanderings of 
her imagination. Often she finds this leads 

Lap Desk has through-lay butterfly hinges in 
Osage orxmge. Koa, purpleheart, padauk, and 
incense cedar comprise the top t edges . and bot¬ 
tom. Dovetails and splines hold it together. 


to the discovery of new techniques. 

One such innovation is her “through- 
lay” work—an outgrowth of her vision of 
patterns that go all the way through a piece 
rather than being merely surface decora¬ 
tion or inlay. In through-lay, the inside of a 
box is a mirror-image of the top. 

This result she accomplishes by preci¬ 
sion sawing, and mating the pieces to their 


counterpart cut-outs. Skillful cutting on a 
scroll saw leads to perfectly matched 
pieces. 

That Kathy succeeds admirably is 
apparent in the flawless results. 

Jagged lightning design of ebony through-lay 
and spotted maple\ Joints are dovetailed. 








Like many fine artists, Kathy wrinkles 
her nose at the necessity of marketing even 
as she acknowledges it. To date, word of 
mouth recommendations have brought a 
fairly steady stream of commissions for 
desks, decorative plaques, boxes, port¬ 
folios, and lap desks. 

“The lap desks were Jim's idea. We 
decided to do a collection for Christmas 
presents. Instead of the two weeks planned 
for, it took us two months," admits Kathy. 

While she works with an eye to what is 
marketable, she is aware that having fun 
and designing whimsies is equally gratify¬ 
ing and often just as profitable. Thus, she 
designs “squiggle puzzles" (akin to jig-saw 
puzzles) and "pop-ups" which began with 
an idea based on a collapsible camping 
cup. Kathy looked at the cup and adapted 
the principle to her scroll-sawed hearts and 
pyramids (one lakes a flat board and 
creates a three-dimensional shapej—Kids 
love them!'* 

In a wide array of projects, nary a nail is 
evident. Splines and dovetails lock parts 
together sleekly, and are sanded silky- 
smooth. 

A desk she and Jim designed and built 
together has been displayed in Palo Alto’s 


Jim and Kathy work together, using the sarnier 
they built from a kit to smooth a portfolio cover; 
hoses are part of their dust-proofing. 


prestigious Los Robles Gallery, and was 
exhibited for several weeks at the Wood 
Tool Center in Mountain View, along with 
several other of Kathy's projects. Though 
Kathy prefers to exhibit in galleries, she 
was planning to enter an upcoming wood¬ 
working show. Exhibitions bring commis¬ 
sions wherever her work has been shown. 

Gourmet cooking, biking to shop, and 
working on her guitar music consume 
much of Kathy’s time. But a minimum of 
24 hours a week is mandatory for the 
woodworking, which continues to lead her 
into ever new and fascinating explorations. 


Desk top of padauk. Bird's eye and tiger stripe 
maples were used throughout. Features curved 
legs, angled draper fronts, and specially crafted 
pulls . 

With Jim Frandine—who hopes eventually 
to make woodworking a full-time 
operation—she seems to have hit a winning 
combination. 

"1 really do need to spend more time 
marketing, though " she promises herself. 
Somehow you get the feeling that this will 
not be a problem. Many-faceted Kathy 
seems to have found in her woodworking 
the “better mousetrap" that will cause the 
world to beat a path to her door. 



photography by Christine Falke 
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Living with Murphy 


How To Fix Mistakes 

by Charles Harris 


“If anything can go wrong , it will ... ” 


No matter how carefully we work with 
wood, we inevitably encounter unforeseen 
problems somewhere along the way. How 
we cope with these setbacks often deter¬ 
mines our final results as well as the per¬ 
sonal satisfaction gained from 
woodworking. 

The best cure for woodworking glitches, 
of course, is a little prevention: think 
thrice, measure twice, cut once. Unfor¬ 
tunately, time restraints, irregularities in 
the wood itself and use of improper tools 
are all too common in our imperfect 
world. The question is not so much how to 
avoid errors, because Murphy will strike, 
usually when we are least prepared; the 
question is how do we handle problems 
when they occur. 

When faced with a serious problem, the 
neophyte woodworker either pretends the 
difficulty doesn't exist or doesn’t matter, or 
he throws up his hands and checks out the 
TV listings. A more experienced wood¬ 
worker acknowledges the error, and takes 
some steps to see that that particular 
problem does not reoccur. And far from 
pretending the problem doesn't exist, the 
experienced woodworker will immedi¬ 
ately consider ways to get out of the situa¬ 
tion. Let's look at some ways professional 
woodworkers have handled visits from 
Murphy. 

Larry Lawlor made a slight slip in his 
excellent cherry and maple chest of 
drawers (see Pacific Mbodworker Issue 15, 


p. 22). As he cut the first exposed dovetail 
on the top of the chest, he cut on the wrong 
side of the pencil outline. The hole for the 
dovetail was wider, by the width of the saw 
kerf, than the dovetail itself. But instead of 
scrapping the top and starting over, Larry 
cut a set of thin shims of contrasting wood, 
and neatly filled the gap. He then cut all the 
other dovetails the same way, so that the 
shims appear to be part of the design of the 
chest, and not the correction of a minor 
error. 

Sometimes it's the wood itself that 
throws a curve at the woodworker. While 
preparing another chest, Clyde Jones of 
Mendocino, California encountered a 
worm hole in an otherwise excellent piece 
of koa. What seemed to be a tiny hole on 
the surface of the wood turned into an ob¬ 
vious blemish when resawn. Abandoning 
the piece was out of the question; koa is 
just too scarce. So Clyde carefully en¬ 
larged the imperfection and inserted a 
moon-shaped plug of contrasting ebony. 
The black crescent moon now forms an 
element of the design of the chest, not a 
plug filling an ugly worm hole. 

How do you handle your mistakes or 
problems? What innovative and interesting 
solutions have you evolved for sur¬ 
mounting these difficulties? Send your 
ideas to Pacific Woodworker , Box 4881 1 
Santa Rosa CA 95402. The best answers 
will be awarded special prizes and printed 
in future issues of Pacific Woodworker . 



Carved Legs 


Wide selection of 
carved lees end period 
furniture kits 
Fine hardwoods 
Brochure $1.00 


til 

WINDSOR CLASSICS LTD. 

41V 

15937 WufainjEoi Stati, DefH. C 


(iumc* p Illinois 60031 

i SLZ. 1 

312-149.5558 






KLAMP-KIT 


“ 2 W‘12 Acme threoded rods - 2 tension pins 
- 4 specially threaded pivot nuts 
* Easy to follow instructions for making and 
assembling the jaws and handles from your wood. 


ONLY 

or send S 
only Wl 
CANADA 

THE 

Bax 56, Dept P 


>*> PEfl KIT 


CO., INC. 

Milwaukee, Wl 53201 


DO-IT-VOURSEIF KIT INCLUDES 




P.O. Box 06243 
Portland. Oregon 97206 
(503) 777-2291 


West 
Goast 
Veneer 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 

$2*50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 

Send for free prtce Gat 
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Pacific 

Woodworker's 

Reader's Services 

Moving? Renewing your sub¬ 
scription? Sending a gift sub¬ 
scription? Use this handy form to 
speed your request. 

□ Start a new subscription to 
Pacific Woodworker. 

□ Renew my Pacific Wood¬ 
worker. 

□ Send a gift subscription and 
card to the address below. * 

D Change my address effec¬ 
tive _(date) 

—Subscription Rates — 

One year (6 Issues) *9*’ 

Two years (12 Issues) *15** 

Make checks payable to: 

Pacific Woodworker 

or charge my MasterCard / Visa: 

MasterCard_or VISA -- 

Card Number_ 

Expiration Date___ 


(Check 
_ one) 


Signature___ 

(Required for charge sale*) 

Send (his form and your payment to: 

Pacific Woodworker 
Box 4881 

i« Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
— 


W 

3 

nJ 

3 

O 


L 



Back Issue 
Special! 

While Supplies Last 
ALL BACK ISSUES — *1.00 Ea. Postpaid 


Complete 

Sets: 

Plus Coupon 


1-6 $5.00 

1-12 $11.00 
1-13 $12.00 
1-14 $13.00 


Send Check or Money Order to: 

PACIFIC WOODWORKER 

Box 4881 • Santa Rosa, CA 95402 


Name_ 

Address 
City_ 


State 


Zip, 


TOTAL AMOUNT $_ 


#14: College of the Redwoods 
Woodworking Program, Ply¬ 
wood Computer Cabinetry, Wood¬ 
working in Hawaii, Craft Shows, 
Mag-Pad Test Report. 

#13: Women in Woodworking, 
Curved Marquetry Panels, Calif¬ 
ornia Crafts Show, Finishing Tips, 
Pelican Carving, Part 2, Northern 
California Woodworkers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

#12: Carving a Pelican in the 
Round, How to Miter and Bevel, 
Bud Vases, Henniker Versatile 
Saw, Butte County Woodwork¬ 
er’s Association, De Cristoforo. 
#11: Woodcarver Bill Horgos, 
Laser Woodworking, Wood Fi¬ 
nishes, Mail Order Woodwork¬ 
ing, Router Guide, Part 2. 

#10: Router Guide Part 1, Wood 
Box Design, Interviews with Bob¬ 
by Briggs and Clay Johnston, 
Sealacell test report. 


#9: Wood Sculptor Ed Lombard, 
Mendocino and Del Mar shows, 
Tsumura Saw Blade, Wood Stain¬ 
ing. 

#8: Establishing a Woodwork¬ 
ing Business, Amazonian Hard¬ 
woods, Rockwell Sander test re¬ 
port. 

#7: Interview with Sam Maloof, 
woodworking in Maui, restaurant 
woodworking. 


Volume 1, Issues 1-6, complete 
set $5.00, while supplies last. 
Table Saw guide, Wooden Boxes, 
Sanding Belt cleaner test report, 
Chair Design, Rima Sharpening 
Jig Test report, Profiles of sculp¬ 
tor Lucius Upshaw and carver Bill 
Booras, Stanley dovetail fixture 
test, special issue on dust, noise 
prevention, tests of Carter band 
saw guide and Milwaukee electric 
chain saw. 
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President’s Report 

Since its inception at Fort Mason in late 
April of 1983 the Northern California 
Woodworker’s Association has been laying 
careful groundwork for how to best serve 
its potential membership. There have been 
many meetings to work out a direction and 
focus for this regional association. The one 
point that has been stated over and over is 
the importance oftke local woodworking 
associations and NCWA's relationship to 
these groups. It is our aim to encourage the 
starting of local associations as well as sup- 
porting the existing ones. 

NCWA’S role can be most effective in 
facilitating projects that encompass several 
or all of the local groups. Our group struc¬ 
ture is set up around these types of projects 
with chairmen in the areas of marketing, 
shows, seminars and communications. 
Plans are ongoing in all of these areas. 

1 would at this time like to address the 
area of shows. As many of you may know 
our planned show in February has been 
canceled. In my opinion this may be a 
mixed blessing. There has been much 
discussion about whether the trade show 
format is a good way to exhibit and sell 
handmade furniture. Many of you may 
know that our sales figures at the Fort 
Mason show were poor, with most of the 
sales happening in the under $500 price 
range. The competition from Loud Tbol 
Demo’s and lack of adequate publicity may 
have contributed to this low sales figure. It 
is my feeling, however, that setting has a 
great deal to do with the results. Perhaps a 
more fruitful tactic may be to link up with 


a sponsor, corporate or private, that could 
help provide a more formal setting for an 
exhibit and sale. The track record has been 
established: we are capable of producing 
large scale exhibitions and no one can deny 
the impact of a large showing. By showing 
in a large group we can collectively make 
the public more aware of our products and, 
hopefully, benefit us as business people. I 
would appreciate any feedback on this 
topic and if anyone out there knows of 
someone who might be interested in spon¬ 
soring this type of project, please have 
them get in touch with me, 

C. Stuart Welch, President, NCWA 

Treasurer’s Report 

NCWA has applied to the Internal 
Revenue Service for an Employer Identi¬ 
fication Number, the first step in obtaining 
tax-exempt status for the NCWA. The 
question of whether to be Profit or Non- 
Profit or both is still under discussion by 
the officers. 

A dues structure has been adopted 
which it is felt will be supportive of the 
local organizations. Members of local 
associations will pay $20 annually for 
NCWA membership and non-members of 
local organizations will pay $35. Persons 
desiring memberships should send their 
money to the NCWA at PO Box 832, Mar¬ 
shall, CA 94940. 

A number of participants in last year’s 
show at Fort Mason have still not sent in 
the additional $15 assessment; individuals 
are still owed over $500 for telephone bills 
and raffled items. The money that has 


come in to the NCWA to date has gone to 
pay all of the other costs of the show, and 
there is $155.00 in our treasury now. Those 
who have not sent in their $15 are urged to 
do so, and donations are being accepted to 
help cover the remaining accounts payable. 

Tom McFadden, Treasurer 

Show Committee Report 

Regrettably, the Working Wood show 
originally scheduled for February 1984 
has been canceled. In spite of this setback, 
there is an ongoing effort to gel our third 
show together, either as part of a trade 
show or in a gallery. We need sponsors for 
these events, so anybody with ideas, space 
for a show, and/or money can make con¬ 
tact. Don’t delay! 

Mike Laine 

Marketing Report 

This summer the NCWA executive com¬ 
mittee discussed several plans for expand¬ 
ing the client base of woodworkers. First, 
a center for clients seeking woodworkers 
will be established, possibly in a retail fur¬ 
niture store. Advertising for the center will 
include Yellow Fbges ads. This program 
will also be available to local associations. 
Call Chip GaJusha at (415) 822^250 for 
details. 

Also, we’ll prepare press kits to be 
distributed to the media in an effort to 
create publicity for the services available 
to the public from the woodworking 
community. 

Chip Galusha 


Beginning with this issue Pacific Woodworker witt include the NCWA official news. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST 
COLLECTION 

OLD FASHIONED 

Furniture Parts, 
Hardware. Fittings & Supplies 


illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

sent upon receipt of $2.00 

19th CENTURY 
Hardware & Supply Co, 

P.O. Box 590 Dept. B 
Bough Si Beady, CA 95975 



WOODWORKING ROOKS EXCLUSIVELY 

Frequent catalogs issued. For one-time only 
subscription charge send $1.50 to: 

R. SORSKY 

BOOKSELLER 

Box P2 3845 N. Blackstone 

Fresno, Calif. U.S.A, 93726 
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Wood Types 

by David Paul Eck 


Alder 


Readily Available, 

Often Overlooked 


Alder is a deciduous tree found abun¬ 
dantly in the Pacific Northwest, northern 
California, and Canada. Although classi¬ 
fied as a hardwood, it is one of the softer 
hardwoods. A fast growing wood, alder 
thrives in wet ground and shady areas; it 
most often grows straight and tall, sear¬ 
ching for available sunlight among firs and 
hemlocks. Aider can be identified by its 
smooth grey and white splotched bark and 
its ovate shaped leaves. 

When air-dried, alder ranges in soft 
colors from pinkish-white to warm tan. 
Color variation does exist within single 
air-dried planks, but the variation is a gen¬ 
tle one within a rather narrow color range. 
Alder does not display any dramatic color 
figuration, nor is there any distinction be¬ 
tween sapwood and heartwood in color or 
texture. When kiln-dried, alder loses most 
of its subtle coloring. Kiln-dried alder is 
usually an undistinctive even light tan, 
uninteresting in color and figure. 


With this issue , Pacific Woodworker 
begins a regular column on wood types . 
Our new Contributing Editor, David Paul 
Eck r is a furniture maker in North Bend , 
Washington, whose work is shown in 
galleries on the West Coast He also 
teaches handjoinery and furniture con¬ 
struction in Bellevue, Washington. 


What alder lacks in visual interest, 
however, it makes up for in workability. It 
machines and saws easily (although alder 
will “fuzz" if tools aren't sharp), seems 
relatively stable and strong, and receives 
‘most any finish without a fight. For these 
reasons (and also because it is plentiful and 
hence cheap) alder is used extensively in 
millwork and production cabinets, 
primarily as face-framing and door parts. 
Often used in conjunction with other 
woods that possess greater visual interest, 
the alder can be stained easily to match 
finer wood. Alder is also found extensively 
in production upholstered furniture. It is 
soft enough to allow fastening devices to be 
driven into it, but strong enough to hold 
them firmly without splitting. When pur¬ 
chased in low grades, alder becomes ex¬ 
tremely cheap, making it a good choice for 
furniture-making in which no wood is 
exposed. 

Because of its widespread use in produc¬ 
tion cabinets and upholstery framing, 
alder does not have much acceptance as a 
fine wood among craftsmen. However, 
air-dried alder can provide a welcome 
change amidst the drama of color and wild 
figure typical of many exotic woods. The 
soft, subtle coloring of alder can be attrac¬ 
tive when used with care, and a sensitive 
craftsman can turn this common wood into 
a warm, friendly material for many forms 
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The authors blanket chest ofalder 


© Jos, Ffttman 


STACKING BOOKCASE! 
BARRISTER’S BOOKCASE!! 
LAWYER’S BOOKCASE!!! 


Whatever you cal! 
it,..you can build 
this beautiful 
bookcase with 
stacking shelves, 
each with its own 
glass door that 
lifts up and slides 
back. 

No special hard¬ 
ware required. 

Step-by-step 
plans — detailed 
illustrations. 



3 shelf unit 
37"w x 44-|/4 1 'h x 
IM/2 M d 

Order Plan 004 
SI 4.00 


You have the fools, 
{table saw and 
router) Ail you 
need is the plant! 


Send check or money order to: 

About Time Plans, Dept. PI 2-3 

7707 Aurora N. / SesUtle, WA 98103 
Brochure $1.00 - refunded with order. 


of furniture. Under the stroke of a sharp 
handpiane, alder best displays its soft, 
shimmering surface; achieving a fine 
finish by sanding alder is difficult, since 
the wood is so soft it tends to fuzz under 
abrasive pressure. 

As for a finish, alder smiles through 
shellac, A clear shellac does not darken or 
blotch alder as does a clear oil * and shellac 
will leave the gentle color variation intact. 
A simple wax finish would be a nice alter¬ 
native to the shellac. 

Another reason why the West Coast 
craftsman might seriously consider alder 
is simply its local availability. It is plen¬ 
tiful, and can be easily chainsawn or 
milled by local sawyers and then air-dried 


by the craftsman. Less desirable planks 
can be consumed as a secondary wood, 
such as for drawer sides and bottoms, 
backs and the like. 

Another advantage of alder's abundance 
is the availability of spalted, stained, and 
crotched material lying about in the 
forests, left as waste from logging and 
firewood cutting. The value of these 
“disfigured*' woods should not be 
overlooked, since they can serve nicely as 
counterpoint material in the form of door 
panels and drawer fronts. Some might even 
be suitable for turning or carving. 

If used with care, alder's potential as a 
fine wood for the West Coast woodworker 
is great. Alder is certainly a wood that 
deserves a closer look. 


RING MASTER 

The second new idea 
in power woodworking 
to come along in 100 years " 


Cut Perfect Rings In Any Wood- 

on* ongie, onv size up to f thick. 17 dtometer. 

Cut flat wood into angle 
or straight-edged rings. 



Wo ocoept Master Cord. Visa and phone orders 

l?I fig Master. Inc, Depf E 

P O ftox 5527A, Orlando. Fk 32856, 3CS 55? 2664 

Please send me complete rods about the Ail NFwv 
Ring Matter 

Name_____ - 

Address____ 

Oty_Stale_Tip 

Ring Master DEALERS wanted Hn art areas 





Cal Oah Lumber Co. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 

FOREST MANAGEMENT, INC. 

— Featuring — 

California Black Oak • White Oak 

Pacific Mad rone • Tan Oak 

• And Other Indigenous Hardwood 

BRUCE HALL Cal Oak Road, P.O. Box 689 

Marketing Orovllle, CA 95965 

Representative (916)534-1426 
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From Gazebos to Kitchen Cabinets 


Gazebos and Other Garden Structures 
by Janet and Richard Strombeck, Sun 
Designs, ROl Box 206, Delafield, W1 
53018,1983, $7.95. 

A unique offshoot of the revival of in¬ 
terest in things Victorian, this engaging 
book consists entirely of illustrations. It 
contains fifty-five page-size pencil render¬ 
ings of roofed wooden garden shelters 
commonly called gazebos, but known 
variously as summerhouses, screen 
houses, belvederes, pavilions, kiosks, 
bowers, arbors, pergolas, gloriettas, 
teahouses, temples, grottos and pagodas. 

Anyone with even the slightest smatter¬ 
ing of romanticism in his veins should find 
these structures irresistably charming, in- 



Reviews by Alan Marks 

timate retreats in the shade of which a 
panoramic garden view may be enjoyed in 
complete safety from rain, falling twigs 
and insects, or any number of Nature’s in¬ 
evitable bombardments. The authors have 
included as well a few sketches of bird- 
houses, feeders, arbors, and what they 
term “strombrellas," smaller decorative 
structures shadipg particular outdoor 
activities provided by swings or ham¬ 
mocks, picnic tables, sandboxes, etc. 

The sketches seduce the eye with their 
delightful blend of accurate line drawing 
and loose, spontaneously-textured 
shading. With a technique perfectly suited 
to subject matter, the illustrations sell the 
product superbly. But instead of detailed 
plans for each, the book offers plans only 
for the gazebo shown on its cover and for 
two bird feeders. Plans for the other 
gazebos, strombrellas, and arbors may be 
ordered from a complete list on the back 
inside cover; however, you may expect to 
pay up to four times the price of the book 
for a set of these plans! Bird feeder plans 
cost less. 

The book offers no written construction 
advice, I would have welcomed concrete 
suggestions for developing sketches into 
working drawings and/or some general 
building hints. An index of undimensioned 
“floor plans” for the major structures is in¬ 
cluded, but these plans provide scanty in¬ 
formation, There is no other collection of 
gazebo illustration available, however, so 
if you want to select and build your dream 


gazebo yourself you’ll need this book plus 
a lot of architectural drawing savvy or 
you’ll need to buy this book and then order 
the publisher’s drawing. From there you 
will either have to be a good all-round 
carpenter or need to hire one. 



Building 

o.wKitchcn 

Cabinets 

I • % hiteriiif s ■ < < ■him ruction ■ l nsoi tku io« 


JJercC.ary 


Building Your Own Kitchen Cabinets 
by Jere Cary, Taunton Press, Inc., Box 
355, Newton, CT 06470, 1983, $11.95, 

Here we have at last a long-needed book 
of concise, practical information. With its 
help you can indeed equip your own 
kitchen and save a bundle in the process, 
(A friend of mine recently ordered custom 
cabinets for his unpretentious kitchen to 
the not so modest tune of six thousand 
dollars.) 

This book, excellent in its thorough ap¬ 
proach to its subject, provides easy to read 
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illustrations and scads of tips and helpful 
advice throughout its 157 pages- A separate 
reference chapter describes construction 
of special jigs* some of them ingenious 
time-savers, 

Jere Cary has* however* neglected 
altogether the lastest fashion in cabinetry, 
“European'’ cabinets. These have no face 
frames and use special concealed hinges 
that can be adjusted in and out and up and 
down. They have a number of advantages 
over the conventional cabinetry the author 
teaches us to build. 

It might be well to mention in passing a 
book on custom cabinetry due for publica¬ 
tion this spring by Rodale Press, It will 
feature color photography and will deal 
with the subject from an overall aesthetic 
angle. To me* Cary’s book seems devoid of 
inspirational qualities. It has no photo¬ 
graphs and you won’t find in it any ex¬ 
amples of fine cabinet work to fire your 
imagination and ambitions. Rodales book 
with color photography will also include a 
section on construction* though most 
probably it will be less complete than 
Taunton's, The two should complement 
each other nicely. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say about 
this, the only book currently available in its 
category, that I don't see how it could be 
significantly improved upon with regard to 
pure technical expertise. 


As I Was Building a Gazebo ... 


Finial Ball, Made To Order 


by Jeff Taylor 


I was building a gazebo under contract 
for some very nice, if somewhat in¬ 
decisive, clients of mine. As I was apply¬ 
ing the finishing touches on the balustrade* 
my clients came to me with “a small 
change," They wanted a finial ball at the 
top of the cone-shaped roof, just tike the 
one in a picture they’d found (unfortun¬ 
ately) of a 200-year-old gazebo in New 
England, Nothing small* either: a great 
big finial ball was what they had in mind, 
an oval globe eight inches in diameter, 
resting on a foot-high pedestal. 

My little lathe was simply too small to 
handle such a job* and buying a finial ball 
was out of the question* l discovered. Two 
mil I work shops had no idea what 1 was 
talking about; the first finally offered to 
custom-turn to my specs for the outrageous 
sum of $75* and the second suggested I 
paint a bowling ball white, 

A newspaper item caught my eye* 
however A nearby town had just outfitted 
a new woodshop in its high school, I went 
to see the instructor with the following of¬ 
fer: I’d teach a “lathe seminar" lasting one 
class period in return for using the school's 
machine* which was truly gigantic. I would 
explain set-up* safety procedures* and 
techniques to his students* and then turn 
my finial as they watched. He didn't know 


what it was that 1 wanted to make until I 
drew it for him* but he was tickled with the 
idea and invited me to come in the next day. 

After purchasing a two-foot chunk of 
cedar beam with no visible checks and 
only one small knot from a very confused 
lumberyard—they had to cut it off the end 
of a twelve-foot piece—I went to the school 
and gave my lecture as I prepared the 
stock, and then began turning my piece. 
The wood worked nicely, and at the end of 
an hour I was done. 

Even though the students couldn't figure 
out what I'd do with a giant pawn* as one 
of them called it* they admired the finished 
product. The instructor* glad to have a 
chance substitute, invited me to use any of 
the machines in the shop if my own were 
ever unequal to a task—provided of course 
that we followed the same format as our 
earlier deal. 

Most high schools have industrial-sized 
equipment in excellent condition, and 
generally will only require you to carry 
your own insurance as well as signing a 
liability waiver. But for the woodworker 
whose tools are designed for moderate¬ 
sized jobs* such schools are an accessible 
option for the occasional oversized 
project* 
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Bill Biesemeyer with some of his T-Square saw fences (see page 22) 


Don't miss Issue 17 of 

Pacific Woodworker 


Subscribe today! 

(see page 46) 


Charles Da vis s music stand. One of three pieces 
Charles Davis had in the show, this music stand 
employed bent lamination techniques and a lac¬ 
quer finish. (see page 26) 



Address correction requested. 
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